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The Outlook for Peace 


By WIiLLEM J. R. THORBECKE 


Willem J. R. Thorbecke, who holds degrees from the University of Leyden 
(Doctor of Law, 1918) and the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Paris, 
is visiting Professor of Political Science and History. For twenty years he 
was in the diplomatic service of the Netherlands, from 1931 to 1937 Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Peking. His wide observa- 
tion of and participation in European and Asiatic affairs in an era of world 
upheaval has peculiarly fitted him to discuss the global problem of peace. 


F PEACE was to be the reward of a war won by heavy sacrifices 
I in blood and toil and by the display of feats of remarkable or- 
ganization and efficiency, America would deserve such a peace. But 
peace is not the reward of a successful war. Peace requires a sus- 
tained day-to-day effort and perhaps more patience, perseverance, 
and rugged determination than war itself. Peace demands above all 
the cooperation and goodwill of all nations concerned. These have 
been conspicuously absent, and the United Nations, therefore, can- 
not yet be relied upon to guard and enforce the peace in the present 
postwar period. The outlook for peace is consequently dismal. 
Does that mean that another war is unavoidable? What are the 
feelings of the principal nations concerned ? 
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Europe 


War-torn Europe is no longer mainly occupied with its problems of 
reconstruction. During the last eighteen months it looked towards 
America, deeply grateful for her assistance under the Marshall 
Plan. The U. S. had become the symbol of generosity, the citadel 
of freedom and human dignity, American leadership the hope of 
the Western World. But lately America too is receding in the back- 
ground. And with it the vision of better days, of a new security 
won after hard and honest work. It is giving way to a pressing 
reality and a growing, very concrete fear: Russia. 

Is Russia, that is already holding the East of Europe in her iron 
grip, going to reach out for the Western part of the old continent? 
Is, after the brutal Nazi occupation, a new occupation threatening 
her lands and peoples, who have hardly awakened from the night- 
mare of conscripted labor and concentration camps, from heroic 
underground resistance against the hated foe, and the murderous 
clash of mechanized armies? Many Europeans cling to the thought: 
this cannot happen again. They reason that Russia cannot wage 
war, that Russia must recuperate, and needs time to build up her 
manpower and her industry. They also know that democracies do 
not wage war unless they are literally driven into it. 

Why then this talk about war, they say. And yet they cannot | 
overcome their deep misgivings, their uncertainty, and a feeling of | 
hopelessness. They listen to grave words of warning in the U. S. 
They hear of rearmament on a large scale, of new weapons; they 
are hypnotized by the atomic bomb and its gruesome possibilities. 

But if Russia cannot and America will not go to war, some are 
inclined to say, is then all this talk from across the ocean warmon- 
gering, as the Russians call it? Would it not be better to resume 
conversations, to humor Russia’s exaggerated regard for prestige, 
and come to terms with her? Some believe that Roosevelt might | 
have better managed the present situation, for Roosevelt did estab- | 
lish friendly relations with Russia in Yalta and Teheran. 

They forget that Roosevelt badly needed Russia’s help, needed | 
it even desperately in the dark hours when the outcome of the war | 
hung in the balance and the situation looked perilous in the extreme. |] 
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They forget that Roosevelt and Truman did their utmost to estab- 
lish an honest cooperation, but that Russia has steadfastly refused 
to do her share during the past years. 

Notwithstanding all that, these people still hope against hope. 
This desperate clinging to a wishful belief in the possibility of agree- 
ment with Russia, stems from fear. Fear that springs from the 
alarming and uncanny similarity between the present situation and 
that of 1939. Fear that brought Chamberlain home, armed with 
his umbrella and a scrap of paper: peace in our time! 

In Germany and elsewhere there are people who say: why work, 
if to-morrow the Russians overrun us? In France some hide gaso- 
line to be able to flee to the Spanish border when they come. The 
majority of Europeans are less panicky. The war has taught them 
to remain cool, even in a seemingly desperate situation. And they 
do not deem the situation so desperate. They trust that the Mar- 
shall Plan will give them a new start. They realize that they have 
to go all-out in making an effort of their own, and they are prepared 
to cooperate to the fullest among themselves. They pin their faith 
on the Western Defense Pact, in the hope that there also America 
will come to their assistance. They believe that preparedness may 
deter the Russians. 


The United States 


Pessimists say that war is inevitable, and that it is useless to pour 
money down the drain in Europe and elsewhere. Some believe that 
if war is really inevitable, the sooner it comes the better it is. They 
talk about a preventive war as long as Russia does not have the 
atomic bomb. But democracies simply cannot undertake a preven- 
tive war. 

The majority take a realistic view. They accept the partition of 
Europe as an accomplished fact. Though grudgingly, they abide by 
the Stettin-Trieste boundary and accept the iron curtain as the line 
of demarcation between the Western and Russian spheres of influ- 
ence. They will not accept any further encroachment in Western 
Europe or elsewhere. They see in the Truman doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan the best way of counteracting communist coup 
d’états. But they are aware of the same danger that beset the 
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European countries in 1939: to be defeated piecemeal. Therefore 
they think that European economic, political, and military coopera- 
tion must be encouraged. They are, however, not certain that com- 
munism, even if war can be averted, can be stopped. 


Russia 


Russia has a pathological fear of being attacked. Russia has not 
forgotten the onslaught of the White Russian armies supported by 
the Allies after World War I. She remembers the “cordon sani- 
taire,” the belt of countries financed and advised by France and the 
Little Entente. Russia is still recovering from the deadly menace | 
of the huge pincer movement directed against her by Germany and 
Japan. Russia is of opinion that her victory gives her the right to 
surround herself this time with a buffer of “friendly states,” and 
friendly states are those with communist governments. 

According to reliable diplomatic sources, Russia elaborated 
already in 1944 a general postwar program. The main points were: 


‘a Directorate of the three major powers to rule the world; 


an understanding with the U. S. opening the Russian market 
to American exports in order to combat the “unavoidable” 
American postwar depression ; 


a free hand to American commercial imperialism (so much 
more innocuous than European imperialistic colonialism) in 
Asia and Africa; and against that, 


American recognition of Russia as the guardian of the peace 
on the entire European continent; and in order to make this 
possible, 


interdiction of any kind of European federation. 


This plan miscarried. On the contrary, with American assistance 
this very European federation is in the way of realization. Russia 
has suffered a great loss of prestige, and, being an Oriental country, 
her wounded pride seeks redress. 

A dictator needs successes. He must continually appeal to the 
imagination of the people, especially if he must make his people 
accept lower standards of living than others have. To counteract 
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this he must develop a burning creed in whose name people are pre- 
pared to make daily sacrifices. He must do more. If America re- 
fuses him a free hand in Europe, he must smash the Marshall Plan 
and prove that, in the end, Russia is stronger. In 1946 Stalin made 
an election speech in which he said: “Perhaps military catastrophes 
might be avoided if it were possible to periodically redistribute raw 
materials and markets. But that is impossible under present capi- 
talistic conditions.” In other words, Stalin only sees a possibility of 
peace in a non-capitalist, therefore communist world. How can the 
world be made communist? War is not essential. Lenin even said 
that no revolutionary outbreak should be forced upon a country by 
coercion or war. Communist revolution was to be the result of a 
process of internal disintegration of bourgeois society. It was 
therefore unnecessary to wage war as a means to bolshevize Europe 
and other parts of the world. 

Stalin is likely to be of the same opinion. Nevertheless he is 
strategically in an advantageous position. Russia can occupy West- 
ern Europe, for there is as yet no adequate defense. It is unthink- 
able that the U. S. will use the atom bomb in Europe and turn this 
frightful weapon of destruction against her own allies to dislodge 
the Russians. An American landing, missing the element of sur- 
prise, will be an extremely hard, a new occupation of Europe and 
Russia, a superhuman task. All the U. S. could do would be to 
destroy Russia’s main cities. The question is, however, whether 
Russia is prepared to make this sacrifice. 

For does Russia need war? All she needs to do is to sit as a 
spider in her web and wait. There was a time when it looked as if 
France and Italy were to be caught in the web. Now China has 
become a promising victim. Russia figures that all she has to do is 
to sit tight and fan the flames of social unrest, violence, and revolt. 

There is also the question whether Russia can afford to make 
war, whether she has the atomic bomb. But even if she has it, an 
authority like Sir George Thomson, former Chairman of the British 
Atomic Energy Commission, maintains that American experience 
and technical resources mean that no nation can compete with her 
on equal terms for at least twenty years. How is Russia’s pertinent 
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refusal to accept atomic and other military control to be inter. 
preted? Is it to cover up her military preparations, or, on the con- 
trary, not to divulge her military weakness, her lack of the bomb? 


The Cold War 


It seems more likely that Russia banks on the cold war to achieve 
her political purposes. Up to now her successes have been spec- 
tacular. She has sabotaged help to Europe in the United Nations’ 
European Commission, forcing the U. S. to go ahead alone in an 
effort that could not be stopped by the Russian veto. She has fur- 
thermore obstructed Marshall Plan help to Eastern Europe and} 
prevented a revival of inter-European trade so necessary for the} 
return of prosperity on the old continent. She has steadfastly re-[ 
fused to put any restraint on the use of her veto right, and obstructed} 
the conclusion of peace treaties with Germany and other necessary 
international agreements. She has prevented the creation of an 
international police force. With her refusal to submit to any kind 
of military control, she has prevented disarmament. Her own pro- 
posals were made for the sake of propaganda. To mention only 
one aspect, the proposed cut of all armed forces by one-third would 
leave Russia with an overwhelming superiority because she has at} 
present four million men under arms. Russia has done more: she} 
has raped Czechoslovakia; she has staged bloody revolts in Indo-} 
China, Malaya, Burma, and Indonesia; she has fomented troubles} 
in Colombia and other South American republics. Wherever Russia 
could proceed without open warfare, she has acted without any 
thought of compromise and with a show of brazen impudence. 

There is no doubt that this cold war harbors serious dangers, 
because we are at the mercy of an incident when passions can over- 
rule rational thinking. There is the chance that the militarists in 
Russia may become more powerful (was Marshal Sokolowski’s 
refusal to implement Stalin’s agreement of August last about Berlin 
a symptom of this?), and the examples of Germany and Japan show 
to what this can lead. There is an internal struggle going on in 
Russia for Stalin’s succession; one of his potential successors may 
choose to incite war in order to win popular support. 
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Most dangerous of all is the China situation. Wars usually 
result from a disruption of the balance of power somewhere in the 
world. If a communist China is to fall within the Russian sphere of 
interest, if Russia should succeed in industrializing China behind 
an Eastern iron curtain, and use her huge manpower reservoir and 
resources, then Russia’s war potential would, within a generation or 
two, far outstrip that of America. Then the balance of power in 
the Far East would considerably shift in Russia’s favor, and war 
become inevitable. The result would be beyond any imagination. 
An atomic war would send our civilization reeling in the night. It 
would leave the world in an indescribable chaos, from which future 
generations—those who survived—would look back towards our 
countries as the forlorn fairylands of a forgotten civilization. 

This catastrophe may still be prevented. But if our diagnosis is 
right, that Russia will do all, short of war, to prevent peace and 
spread disorder and unrest in the world, and if it is equally true that 
democracies will not wage a preventive war, then we shall in any 
case face a prolonged period of cold war. 

Is there any likelihood that this period of cold war will come to 
an end by the mere fact that our system of free enterprise and com- 
munism, being both not static but dynamic, will gradually tend to 
evolve toward each other? But even then there would be no basis 
for understanding, for it is not collectivism which we are fighting 
in the first place, but the Russian form of dictatorial government. 
In the course of history, autocratic regimes have had to yield in the 
end to man’s inborn desire for freedom, and the Russian people 
too will some day tire of its oppressors and remove them. At pres- 
ent, however, there are as yet no symptoms in that direction; the 
new creed has lost nothing of its spell. It seems as if the West will 
have to step in to make the Russians aware of the advantages of 
liberty. What must the Western countries do, and how are they to 
proceed? 


The Future 


There are two approaches to this problem, an emotional and a real- 
istic one. Lately many forceful and eloquest pleas have been made 
for World Federalism as a panacea for all our evils. It has been 
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urged that the United Nations should be given without delay the 
necessary authority and adequate armed forces to this end. Carried 
away by their enthusiasm, the supporters of this idea fail to indicate 
the exact and concrete measures that are needed. They forget that 
institutions like the U. N. and the embryonic attempts at establish- 
ing a world government need a slow growth of trial and error. 
Their lack of exactness leads to dangerous illusions, their vagueness 
becomes a form of escapism, because they dare not endanger a cher- 
ished belief by too concrete thoughts, and a too precise analysis. 

No, a realistic approach is indicated. Within the realm of prac- 
tical politics some possibilities offer a distinct chance of turning the 
cold war to our advantage and of minimizing the chances of open 
warfare. 

1. The task which the U. S. is undertaking in Europe with the 
Marshall Plan, this gigantic program of inter-continental assistance 
on a scale that the world has never witnessed before, is the response 
to one of the gravest challenges with which our Western civilization 
has been confronted. The challenge is whether our democracy has 
sufficient strength, resources, acumen, drive, and organizing talent, 
and above all vision and faith in itself to make the countries of 
Western Europe a going concern. Thanks to America’s far-sighted 
statesmanship and generosity, results have so far been satisfactory. 
Production capacity of all countries under the Plan, with the excep- 
tion of Germany, have reached from 110-140% of the 1938 level. 

A similar response can be achieved in all other democratic coun- 
tries and continents of the world. This time the economic and finan- | 
cial burden should not be carried by the U. S. alone. The resources, | 
technical and otherwise, of the British Dominions, of the South | 
American republics, and later of the European democracies also | 
should be pooled.’ In order not to overreach available potentialities, 
initial plans should be restricted to irrigation and electrification 
projects similar to the T.V.A. on the Upper Nile, Congo, Euphrates, 
Jordan, Yangtse, etc. Such undertakings might form the nucleus 
of the economic and social rehabilitation of entire continents. Es- 
1This article is based upon a lecture given in November 1948. The suggestion above 


has entered into the field of practical possibilities since President Truman’s Inaugural 
Message of January 2I1st, 1949. 
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pecially in China a scheme like this may be the best, and perhaps 
only, method to deal with the present chaotic situation, for by rais- 
ing the standard of living, resistance against communism could be 
built up. 

If such a general scheme should succeed, if poverty and want 
could be combated in the entire world, proof would be given that 
free democracy is stronger than totalitarian communism. Facts 
speak more strongly than words. We should not only have the 
wind out of the sails of communist propaganda, but we could even 
expect that gradually the eyes of the Russian people would be 
opened. For not even the most hermetically sealed iron curtain 
could hide these things from the Russian peasant and worker. It 
would knock the props from under the Russian drive for world 
revolution. 


2. Economic help should be implemented with military prepared- 
ness wherever possible. In Europe the groundwork has been laid 
by the Western Defense Pact. If this is going to be extended to a 
North Atlantic Defense Pact, if the U. S. and Canada will help 
Western Europe to man and fortify its defenses and grant it lend- 
lease aid in armaments, there is a chance that Russia will recoil from 
war, even as a last desperate measure. 


Military help to China has become well-nigh impossible under 
the present circumstances. Such help, given in time, might have pre- 
vented today’s dangerous situation, but the American government 
could not take the decision to go all-out in assisting the tottering, 
reactionary Chiang Kai Shek regime, which was gradually losing 
the support of the Chinese themselves. And so in China economic 
rehabilitation seems the only way of combating communism, or per- 
haps even of turning Chinese communists away from Moscow. 


3. What the world desperately stands in need of is a country pow- 
erful enough to impose peace and order for a certain time, and 
with it a certain degree of prosperity. What we need is a new Pax 
Romana. A Pax Romana in a modern garb: the Pax Americana. 
For the U. S. is the only country capable in all respects of assuming 
world leadership, to become the guardian of freedom and peace. 
This immortal réle America can play, without being accused of 
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imperialism or lust for power, if she can base her force upon the 
rule of law, law resulting from power vested in her by mandate of 
all democratic countries, that is, all countries except Russia and 
her satellites. 


4. This would lead automatically to the establishment of the 
United Nations on a new basis: the United Democratic Nations. A 
new U. N., that will break the deadlock created by Russia’s im- 
moderate use of her veto right. A U. N. who will accept limitations 
on the right of veto and pave the way for constitutional amendments 
of the Charter. A U. N. without Russia, which at last can get tan- 
gible results, conclude peace with our former enemies, establish an 
international police force acceptable to all democracies, and organ- 
ize international control of armaments. A U. N. which can co- 
ordinate the resources of the democratic nations for economic 
rehabilitation on a world scale, and which can work toward that 
distant goal of man’s deepest desire, a world government. If we 
ignore a Russia which refuses to cooperate, if we prove to the Rus- 
sian people that we can achieve without Russia what was impossible 
of attainment with Russia, then it is possible, even probable, that 
some day the peoples of Russia will come back to us and request to 
be again accepted in the family of nations. 

To achieve this all attempts to appease Russia should be ruled 
out. The democracies should equally beware of listening to sudden 
advances made by Russia, to a peace offensive which Moscow might 
undertake in order to consolidate her gains in the Far East while 
postponing her designs in Europe until such a time when our present 
vigilance had slackened. 

What we need is a cool, steady, and methodical organization of 
our preparedness. If we are steadfast and resolute, stubborn in our 
conviction that Russia has gone the limit and is not to be allowed 
one step further, we shall reestablish faith and confidence in democ- 
racy all over the world and deter Russia from the folly of open war- 
fare. For while fear, indecision, and hopelessness are magnets that 
attract catastrophe, courage, determination, and faith will give us 
the spiritual armor which may save our world from the disaster of 
an atomic war. 
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Ford, the Booths, and Lincoln’s 


Assassination 


By Wirt ARMISTEAD CATE 


Wirt Armistead Cate, A.B.’23, M.A.’25, author of Luctus Q. C. Lamar: 
STATESMAN OF SECESSION AND REUNION (University of North Carolina 
Press, 1935), is now engaged in writing A SoctaL History oF RICHMOND. 
Most of the basic investigation was accomplished on a research fellowship 
granted by the Department of Research and Record of Colonial Williams- 
burg, Inc. The book is planned for publication in the spring of 1950. 


O EPISODE in American history has so centered the attention 
N of scholars and the public alike as the assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln at the close of the Civil War, but it is a singular fact 
that hitherto no one has noted that John Thomson Ford, in whose 
theatre the tragic event occurred, was a man of pronounced South- 
ern views who seven years before the.war had written and per- 
sonally produced in Richmond, and perhaps elsewhere, a play 
embodying the Southern viewpoint as an answer to the dramatiza- 
tion of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Further, the Booths had for two gen- 
erations had a most intimate connection with the Richmond stage, 
and John Wilkes Booth himself was for two years before the war 
a member of Kunkel and Ford’s stock company which operated the 
Marshall Theatre in that city. Indeed, one cannot properly under- 
stand the motivation or the psychology that prompted young Booth 
to his mad act without a knowledge of his family’s close association 
with the Richmond scene and his own popularity there where early 
in his career he came under Ford’s influence. 

John Thomson Ford was born of old Revolutionary stock in 
Baltimore on April 16, 1829, and, after attending school in his 
native city, took a clerkship in the tobacco factory of his uncle in 
Richmond, Virginia. Finding this little to his liking, he sold books 
for a time, meanwhile writing a farce, Richmond As It Is, which 
received considerable popular acclaim when it was produced by 
George Kunkel’s ‘Nightingale Operatic Troupe,” of which—as a 
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result of the success—he became the business manager. As early 
as March 1852 this company was giving programs at Odd Fellows 


Hall at the northeast corner of Franklin and Ballard streets in | 
Richmond, and in September of the following year they came to | 


Metropolitan Hall, a former Presbyterian Church on the north side 
of Franklin Street between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets which 
had recently been bought and remodeled as an entertainment hall 
by Robert A. Mayo, presenting a series of performances of Negro 
folk songs and spirituals as well as beloved American lyrics and 
popular dances such as ““My Old Kentucky Home,” ‘The Camp- 
town Races,”’ “Old Bob Ridley,” and ‘The Grape Vine Twist.” 


Pricing their tickets popularly at twenty-five cents and giving a | 
variety program which capitalized heavily on the current interest | 
in plantation lore and songs, the troupe—composed of eleven per- | 


formers besides Kunkel and Ford—drew large crowds. 

The Nightingale Operatic Troupe played at Odd Fellows Hall 
in March 1854, and then in May it came again to the Metropolitan 
with the feature of the program “a reply to Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


entitled The Cloud With the Silver Lining, written and arranged | 


by John T. Ford. No Yankee importations, no Legrees, no impos- 


sibilities,” as the advertisement in the Daily Richmond Dispatch } 
described it. As a matter of fact, Ford was born into a Southern | 


atmosphere at Baltimore, and when as a young man he came to 
Richmond his attitude and views became increasingly identified with 


that section. It is a highly interesting and perhaps significant fact — 
that he—at whose theatre in Washington Lincoln was to be mur- | 
dered a few years later—had written and was here producing a | 


reply to Mrs. Stowe’s book, which had been dramatized and widely 
presented on the boards. 
A new day—what may be regarded even as the golden age of the 


Richmond stage—dawned with the announcement on April 6, 1856, | 


that the management and control of the Marshall Theatre, at the 


southeast corner of Broad and Seventh streets, had passed to 


Messrs. George Kunkel and John T. Ford, who since 1852 had 


been connected with the Richmond scene with annual appearances | 


of their troupe of entertainers either at Odd Fellows or Metro- 
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politan halls. At the same time, Ford had made a favorable repu- 
tation in the field of the legitimate theatre through his managerial 
interests in Baltimore and elsewhere. 

About this time Ford extended his activities when, with the sup- 
port of several wealthy men, he opened on Tenth Street in Wash- 
ington the theatre which bore his name. This was to flourish as 
the most active playhouse in the capital city until that evening of 
April 14, 1865, when John Wilkes Booth assassinated Lincoln 
there. Kunkel was to be even more active on the Richmond scene 
until near the outbreak of the war, remembered especially for em- 
ploying John Wilkes Booth as a member of the stock company at 
the Marshall Theatre in the fall of 1858. 

Of the local stock company, legally known as Kunkel & Company, 
John T. Ford was “Sole Manager,” with Thomas L. Moxley the 
acting manager when Ford was out of the city superintending his 
varied theatrical activities in other cities, and Joseph Jefferson was 
the stage manager. Because of their theatre interests in Baltimore, 
Washington, and the East, Kunkel and Ford were able to assemble 


a company second to none in the country, with Jefferson the leading 
actor in addition to his executive duties, and young Edwin Adams 
to take both tragic and romantic roles. Further, with such guest 
stars as the elder John Drew, Edwin Forrest, Edwin Booth, James 
W. Wallack, Jr., Fanny Morant, and others only less celebrated, 
the 1856-57 season was to see Richmond with a stage which for 
brilliance has rarely been equalled. 


Especially notable was the engagement of Edwin Booth, his first 
since he came to Richmond with his father in April 1851, a period 
of five and a half years which had seen him rise as the brightest star 
in the firmament of the American theatre. Booth, only twenty-four 
years of age, opened on the evening of November 24th as Glouces- 
ter in Richard III, supported by Mary Devlin, a young actress of 
but sixteen years who had displayed rare musical and dramatic 
ability as a member of the local stock company. Daughter of an 
impoverished family which resided in Troy, New York, she had 
been placed under the protection of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jefferson 
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who had given her every opportunity to develop her talent for 
the stage. 

It was perhaps no coincidence that Edwin Booth made his first 
starring appearance in Richmond in the very role in which his father 
had made his American debut in the same playhouse thirty-five years 
earlier. Accorded (like his father) an ovation, he followed on 
November 25th with a Romeo that may have taken some of its 
impassioned character from the fact that Miss Devlin was in the 
same cast, and on his benefit night on November 28th with Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer in The Iron Chest, one of his sire’s great parts. 
With the parts of Lear on December 4th and Shylock on December 
5th, Booth concluded an engagement which for obvious reasons 
fixed Richmond sentimentally in his own affections and himself 
securely in the regard of the local theatre-going public. 

Miss Devlin was later to say that on the first night of the engage- 
ment she was so awed by Booth’s reputation that she feared she 
could not act with him. Practicing the next day for Romeo and 
Juliet, each seems to have realized that their destinies were one, for 
at the close of the rehearsal she cried: ‘He is the greatest actor | 
have ever known. I was inspired, and could act forever with him,” 
while Edwin wrote to his mother upon returning to his lodgings: 
“IT have seen and acted with a young woman who has so impressed 
me that I could almost forget my vow never to marry an actress.” 
By the end of the engagement, the two were promised to each other 
with the benediction of Jefferson, Miss Devlin’s foster-father, who 
had at first frowned upon the romance because of the Booths’ repu- 
tation for broken hearts and the fear that he might have on his 
hands a tearful and disappointed young actress. 

Reference has been made to the great actor Junius Brutus Booth, 
Edwin’s father. On the evening of July 6, 1821, The Theatre (as 
the playhouse later known as the “Marshall” was then called) was 
the scene of an occasion historic in the annals of the American stage 
when he, fresh from his triumphs at Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den where he had distinguished himself as the most formidable rival 
of Edmund Kean, made his debut in Richard II]. 


As a result of his feeling that two suns could not exist in the 
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English firmament, and for other reasons, Booth came to this coun- 
try, landing in Norfolk, Virginia, on June 30, 1821, with Mary 
Ann Holmes, one of the most beautiful women of her day, as his 
wife. He came on to Richmond without delay and introduced him- 


| self to Charles Gilfert, manager of The Theatre, who was ac- 


quainted with the reputation of the young actor but who seems to 
have had the feeling that possibly he was dealing with an impostor. 
Nevertheless, with that flair for the unusual which was one of the 
striking characteristics of his nature, Gilfert contracted with him 
for one night and conditionally for an engagement thereafter. 

On the evening of July 6th, an hour before the scheduled per- 
formance, The Theatre was crammed from pit to gallery. For the 
first three acts, Booth—still tired from his long journey—was un- 


) impressive and the audience sparing in its applause, but in the fourth 


act he came to life with so powerful a portrayal of the crook’d-back 
Gloucester that the audience was entranced and the program closed 
with tumultuous applause. 

From 1856 until 1860 Kunkel and Ford leased the Marshall 


| Theatre, but by the latter year the imminence of the outbreak of 


hostilities was causing many members of the local stock company to 
return to their homes in the East. 
We have seen that in November 1856 Edwin Booth met Miss 


| Mary Devlin, gifted sixteen-year-old actress of the local stock com- 
| pany of which her foster-father, Joseph Jefferson, was at that time 


stage manager. In 1876, long after she had died, he was to write 
to his daughter from Richmond where he was playing that ‘‘’twas 
in this city, darling, just twenty years ago, that I first met your 
angel mother, who now watches over and prays for us in heaven. 
My last visit here was seventeen years ago (before you knew me), 


| and the people are greatly excited over my coming. Your grand- 


father Booth was much beloved here, and made his first appearance 
before an American audience in this city. You see, I have cause to 
feel much interest in Richmond.” 

On February 15, 1858, Miss Devlin, who had moved on to star- 
dom in her own right, opened at the Marshall Theatre as Mildred 
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Lindsey in the ever popular Horse-Shoe Robinson, continuing her 
nightly appearances through the 22nd of the month. Here again 
her path crossed that of Edwin Booth, whom she was to marry on 
July 7, 1860, for on February 23rd, the night following her last § 
regular performance and while she was still in the city, he opened 
at the theatre as Sir Giles Overreach in 4 New Way to Pay Old 
Debts, and on March 4th, as a benefit for the Ladies Mount Ver. 
non Association, The Taming of the Shrew was presented with 
Booth as Petruchio and Mary Devlin as Katherine. 

On the evening of September 27, 1858, Edwin Booth returned to 
the theatre for an engagement which was to run for seventeen 
nights, through October 15th. In Richard III, a few nights later, 
Edwin played Gloucester while his younger brother, John Wilkes f 
Booth, who had this season joined the local stock company as “J. B. 
Wilkes,” appeared for the first time under his own name as Rich- 
mond, thus marking the advent on the local scene of the erratic 
young actor who was to be closely associated with the Marshall 
Theatre until the outbreak of the Civil War. Also a member of the 
stock company for the 1859-60 season was Mrs. Clementine de Bar, 
the divorced wife of Junius Brutus Booth, Jr. 

It was during this engagement that young Edward Valentine, the 
sculptor, then in his early twenties, formed a close friendship with 
Booth that was to last until the latter’s death. Almost daily the 
great tragedian, who had put up at the Powhatan House at the 
northeast corner of Eleventh and Capitol, sat for a bust that the 
young sculptor was doing, and he as well as Kunkel and members 
of the corps dramatique were much in and out of the Valentine man- 
sion at the northeast corner of Ninth and Capitol streets. Valentine 
also struck up an acquaintance with John Wilkes Booth, who in a 
conversation of October 3, 1858, told of his plans to go with the 
company for an engagement in Lynchburg. 

For the third time in little more than twelve months and for the 
second time this season, Edwin Booth opened in Richmond on April 
18, 1859, with Pescara in The Apostate, a part written especially 


for his father, the vehicle for his first appearance. For seventeen 
years he would not play again an engagement on the Richmond 
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boards, where his popularity had come to equal if not surpass that 
of his father. The outbreak of the Civil War would suspend his 
visits to the city and then in 1865 Lincoln’s murder by his brother 
would cause him to leave the stage for a time, after which he would 
for many years refrain from Southern tours. The evening of May 
2nd was, according to the press notices, the occasion for a “benefit 
for J. Wilkes Booth, who will for the first time sustain the arduous 
character of Othello. His brother, Edwin Booth, who will remain 
for the night only, will appear as lago.” 

John Wilkes Booth possessed much of the undisciplined genius of 
his father, with the latter’s classic features, abounding energy, and 
mental alertness. More gifted in some respects than his celebrated 


) brother Edwin, he had defects of character and a lack of balance 


that were to negative his great potentialities and eventually lead to 
the tragedy of Lincoln’s assassination. In Wilkes Booth’s fiery and 
somewhat bombastic acting on the evening of October 1, 1858, 
when he played Richmond to Edwin’s Gloucester, the audience must 
have sensed something of his distinguished father’s style, for despite 
the unevenness of his performance and the lack of that training 
which Edwin had secured in trouping with his father, the young 
man was given an ovation by the audience. 

During the 1858-59 season, Wilkes Booth entered heartily into 
the social life of Richmond. Handsome, romantic, and dashing, it 
is reported that many young women fell in love with him at this 
time, though there is nothing in the records to support the assertion 
that early in January 1859 he eloped to Maryland with one of them 
and married her, as has been recorded by a reputed descendant of 
the alleged union. Certain it is that as a member of the corps dra- 
matique Booth received more favorable attention than he had ever 
been accorded elsewhere, and came to feel a real identity with Rich- 
mond and with the Southern people who had befriended him. As a 
result, he emotionally embraced the Southern viewpoint on every 
issue and began to threaten to kill abolitionists wherever he met one. 

On Sunday night, October 16, 1859, John Brown broke into the 
United States armory at Harper’s Ferry and began the revolt 
which did so much to inflame passions on both sides of the Mason 
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and Dixon Line. When the Richmond militia was ordered to en- 
train to put down the insurrection, Wilkes Booth—who was not a 
member of one of the companies, though he frequently attended 
the ‘‘outings’” and parades of the Grays—made no move to join or 
to volunteer his services. As a matter of fact, the insurrection was 
crushed before the Richmond troops ever reached the scene of 
action, and Brown—captured and tried at Charleston, Virginia— 
was found guilty and condemned to be hanged on December 2nd 
in that town. 

While Brown and his accomplices were in jail, word came to 
Governor Wise that a body of men were on their way to release the 
prisoners. As a result the Richmond Grays, with other companies, 
were ordered to entrain hastily for Charleston. According to 
George W. Libby, a member who survived until recent years, a 
young man rushed out of the Marshall Theatre just as the train, 
loaded with soldiers, began moving up Broad Street, and begged 
for permission to go along. Finally, after considerable argument 
and protestation that only soldiers could go on the special train, 
Captain Bossieux yielded and hunted up a nondescript uniform for 
young Booth. When Brown was hanged in the presence of the 
militia, Booth was seen to grow pale and almost faint as he turned 
his face away. When Wilkes Booth reached Richmond again he 
was immediately discharged by Kunkel for having unceremoniously 


walked off from a performance at the theatre, and was only rein- 


stated upon the insistent demand of a number of his influential 
friends, among them members of the regiment which he had accom- 
panied. 

Kunkel and Ford did not renew the lease on the Marshall Theatre 
for the season 1860-61, but instead transferred a number of the 
local stock company to Ford’s houses in Washington and Baltimore. 
Ford was undoubtedly sympathetic to the Southern cause, for it was 
a matter of comment that he never engaged in conversations where 
the issues of the war might be discussed. As the struggle progressed, 
Ford’s Theatre in Washington became the most influential in the 
city, but it was noted that it was frequented by many of those who 
were not favorable to Lincoln’s administration and who were sus- 
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pected of having a Southern bias. As a matter of fact, one of Lin- 
coln’s recent biographers has expressed the opinion that the Presi- 
dent attended Ford’s Theatre on the night of his assassination as 
a gesture of amity toward his opposition. 

After Lincoln’s death, Ford was arrested and imprisoned for 
thirty-nine days, but was freed when he was cleared of any com- 
plicity in the President’s murder. It is not suggested here that he 
was in any way consciously connected with that tragic event, for 
both before and after he had a high reputation for integrity. But 
whether young Booth, who must have known Ford’s private views 
on the war, could have been influenced in his warped and twisted 
mind, is another matter. Certain it is that early in the war Booth 
began to meditate and then plan a conspiracy to end the struggle, 
as he hoped, by kidnapping Lincoln and turning him over to the 
Confederate authorities in Richmond. With the surrender of Lee 
and the collapse of the South, Booth—in a deep depression at the 
turn of events—changed his plans to assassination in the insane 
belief that after the deed he might escape to Virginia where he 
would be protected and hailed as a delivering hero. After he shot 


Lincoln, according to some witnesses, he leaped from the President’s 
box to the stage with the cry of sic semper tyrannis, the motto of 
the state that he had come to regard as his second home; then flee- 
ing into the night he went to his death a few days later when he was 
surrounded in a barn in eastern Virginia. 





The Great Pine Barrens 
By Joun H. Gorr 


Professor Goff, of the faculty of the School of Business Administration, has 
long been interested in the foundations of the Southern economy. He is 
Research Adviser to the Business Executives’ Research Committee, a group 
of Atlanta businessmen interested in studying business and economic prob- 
lems at the regional level, operating under the auspices of the Emory School 
of Business. 


NE OF THE MOST interesting geographic features of this country 
O in its primeval state was a vast pine forest that swept in a 
great crescent from the lower Chesapeake Bay to the Mississippi 
River. This belt of trees was approximately 1000 miles long and 
from 60 to 200 miles wide. It ranged over the eastern portions of 
Virginia and the Carolinas, and, in its widest part, spread over 
upper Florida and lower Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. The 
immense pineland occupied a substantial part of what is known 
today as the Atlantic-Gulf Coastal Plain, an area that is charac- 
terized along the coastal margins by flat sandy lands and inland by 
gently rolling sandy or sand-clay hills that gradually rise to merge 
with the higher country of the interior. : 

Some eight or ten species of the so-called yellow or pitch pines 
composed this pineland, the most important types of which were 
the short-leaf, loblolly, slash, and long-leaf pines. The last variety, 
the most distinctive of the trees, tended to favor the lower or more 
southerly parts of the belt. By means of deep tap roots and a moist 
climate these pines were able to flourish in the relatively infertile 
sandy soils of the sun-drenched coastal plain. 

In their virgin state the pines did not grow thickly, but were 
scattered about with considerable intervening space between the 
trees. The trunks of the original stands rose like superb shafts to 
a height of 50 to 70 feet before the first spreading branches were 
reached. These great arms then stretched out and often touched 
the boughs of neighboring trees, thus forming a canopy for the 
ground below. This covert, in conjunction with the indifferent soil, 
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caused the pinelands to be singularly lacking in underbrush, thereby 


) permitting the view, over great reaches, to fade into a wall of 


arboreal columns. Possibly the only place left in the country today 
where one could find comparable vistas would be in the great pon- 
derosa pine forests on the eastern slopes of the Cascade Mountains 
in our Pacific Northwest. 

The first whites to traverse the expansive pines and leave a record 
were the chroniclers of De Soto. They mentioned the pinelands 
numbers of times and referred to a part of them, in probably what 
is now middle South Georgia, as being a “desert.” During the 
three centuries following the Spaniards’ expedition this term was 
to be used many times in referring to the great pine belt. Even 
William Bartram, the noted botanist, who made a tour through the 
Southern colonies just prior to the Revolution, wrote of the pine 
woods, paradoxically, as “desert forests,” and noted that birds 
were not numerous there. Much later, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury when Richard Cuyler and a group of Savannah citizens were 
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trying to promote a railroad from that place to the Gulf of Mexico, 
via what are now the flourishing Georgia cities of Waycross, Val- 
dosta, Quitman, and Thomasville, the area to be served by the 
proposed road was hooted at as “Cuyler’s Desert.” 

While the pinelands were often referred to over the years as 
deserts, and occasionally as sandy wastes, in time they became 
known generally from one end of the belt to the other as ‘‘the pine 
barrens,” or simply, in the vernacular of early settlers, as “pine 
barr’ns.” 

As time passed, roads were cut across the pine belt by the early 
settlers, who, as will be seen, were principally interested in pushing 
on to the higher and more fertile regions beyond. With the opening 
of these roads greater numbers of people traversed the forests and 
more writers recorded their impressions of the immense woods. 
These reports nearly always reflect the same reaction, by harping 
upon the themes of interminable pines, the sterile soil, and the 
monotonous levelness of the barrens. Today one can well imagine 
that a trip through the region was tedious, considering the slowness 
and difficulties of early travel. Certainly a journey lengthwise of 
the forest from Norfolk to New Orleans, for example, might well 
have taxed the hardiest and most patient traveller. Furthermore, a 
person making such a trip would have gathered an odd idea of the 
southeastern part of the country, if he did not know by hearsay or 
personal experience that the region was endowed with mountains, 
plateaus, and valleys as well as with a seemingly boundless forest 
of pines. 

American travellers across the belt were in the main phlegmatic 
in their comments on the pinelands. Apparently most of them 
seemed to know what to expect before visiting the region, and they 
dismissed the barrens with customary comments on the sterility of 
the country and the tediousness of travel through the forest. 

The reactions of foreign visitors, on the other hand, tended to 
be much more distinctive, since the great pinelands were totally 
unlike anything known to Western Europeans. 

The comments of English visitors are especially interesting and 
descriptive. Captain Basil Hall, a British naval officer, in his T'rav- 
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els in North America, left an unusually effective impression of the 
forest as it was in 1828. In describing the stems of the tall pines 
between Charleston and Savannah, he wrote: “The eye was be- 
wildered in a mass of columns receding far back, and diminishing 
in the perspective to mere threads, till they were lost in the gloom. 
The ground was everywhere perfectly flat, and the trees rose from 
it in a direction so exactly perpendicular, and so entirely without 
lower branches, that an air of architectural symmetry was imparted 
to the forest, by no means unlike that of some gothic cathedrals.” 

Later, en route to Macon, Georgia, he noted: “Our road, on the 
22d of March—if road it ought to be called—lay through the heart 
of the forest, our course being pointed out solely by blazes, or slices, 
cut as guiding marks on the sides of the trees. It was really like 
navigating by means of the stars over the trackless ocean!” 

Curiously enough, Captain Hall did not tire quickly of the vast 
and lonely barrens. After explaining that he and his family must 
have travelled at least 500 miles in the South, by carriage, he 
continued : 


“T don’t know exactly what was the cause, but it was a long time 
before I got quite tired of the scenery of these pine barrens.* There 
was something, I thought, very graceful in the millions upon millions 
of tall and slender columns, growing up in solitude, not crowded 
upon one another, but gradually appearing to come closer and closer 
together, till they formed a compact mass beyond which nothing 


’ 


could be seen.”” He goes on to say, however, ‘““These regions will 
probably be left for ages in neglect.” 

The reaction of Charles Joseph Latrobe, another Englishman, 
to the tiresomeness of plodding through the sand-bed roads of the 
pinelands was more like that of most observers. This writer made 
a circuit of the lower South in 1833 as far down as Florida. By the 
time he reached St. Marks in that state, he.reports in The Rambler 


in North America that he had seen enough of the monotonous level 


1His reaction in this case is interesting, and is analogous to that of present-day people 
who view America’s Great Plains or the desert sections of the Western United States 
for the first time. They too find themselves fascinated by such scenery, and will often 
stare for hours at the landscape from train windows without knowing “exactly . . . the 
cause.” 
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of the long-leaf pine barrens to produce ‘“‘complete satiety.” Un- 
happily for Latrobe, this satiation was reached half-way around his 
tour; he still faced the long return across the virgin pine regions of 
South Georgia! On the other hand, another Britisher, Sir Charles 
Lyell, in his Travels in North America, in 1841, found the pine 
barrens interesting because of their uniformity and monotony. 

Fanny Kemble, the English actress, who married a Georgia 
planter and resided in the winter of 1838-39 at a plantation on the 
Altamaha River, left a striking but overdrawn picture of the great 
forest. Endowed with a lively imagination, an acid pen, and ob- 
sessed by a dislike of her sojourn in Georgia, she describes an excur- 
sion into the pines in her Journal of a Residence on a Georgian 
Plantation: 


The road was a deep, wearisome sandy track, stretching 
wearisomely into the wearisome pine forest—a species of wil- 
derness more oppressive a thousand times to the senses and 
imagination than any extent of monotonous prairie, barren 
steppe, or boundless desert can be; for the horizon there at 
least invites and detains the eye, suggesting beyond its limit 
possible change; the lights, and shadows, and enchanting colors 
of the sky afford some variety in their movement and change, 
and the reflections of their tints; while in this hideous and 
apparently boundless pine barren you are deprived alike of 
horizon before you and heaven above you. 


Miss Kemble goes on to comment upon the blue-green expanse 
under the dark green umbrella formed by the pines’ foliage. But, 
curiously enough, neither she nor other early observers of the pines 
make mention of the purplish tinge which is so noticeable in the 
bark of present-day pine trees. A number of the writers, however, 
were as much impressed by the sighing and murmuring of the yellow 
pines as are the people of today. For instance, Levasseur, who 
accompanied LaFayette to the United States and reported on the 
trip in his Lafayette en Amérique, en 1824 et 1825, in speaking 
of Macon said: 


She has sprung up as if by magic in the middle of the forests. 
It is a civilized point lost in the still immense domain of the 
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first children of America.” Within a league of there we are in 
the bosom of the virgin forests: the tops of these old trees, 
which seem to measure the age of the world, sway over our 
heads; the wind stirs them with that murmur in turn low and 
sharp which M. de Chateaubriand calls the voice of the desert. 


Sir Charles Lyell was affected in much the same way as Levasseur, 
stating in his A Second Visit to the United States of America, during 
1846, that the sound of the wind in the “long-leaved” pines re- 
minded him of waves breaking on a distant seashore, and that it 
was agreeable to hear it swelling gradually and then dying away 
as the breeze rose and fell.® 

Many of the early accounts of the great pine belt leave the 
notion that the pines stretched in unbroken array across the belt. 
As one early account stated it, ‘There was nothing but pines.” This 
same impression may also be gathered from some of the original 
and official surveys of South Georgia lands after they were acquired 
from the Indians. In mapping these areas the surveyors were re- 
quired to write on the different land lots the types of trees growing 
thereon. On their maps often the only trees named over wide areas 
were: pines, pines, pines. 

This impression of a complete continuity of the forest is not 
correct, however, since the reaches of pines were often interspersed 
with other types of vegetation. Occasionally, and especially back 
from the coasts, there were areas, often gentle rises, which the 
pioneers came to know as “hummocks,” “hommocs,” “hommocks,” 
“hammacks,” or hammocks. On such spots hardwoods grew, and 
since their presence was an indication of a soil change for the better 
2It is interesting to note that a century later, the Americans themselves were to regard 


another variety of trees—the huge sequoias of California—as the “premiers enfants” 
of America. 


3On a visit to the South during his second trip to America, Lyell, who was a keen 
observer, took the occasion while waiting during a change from stagecoach to train at 
Chehaw, Macon County, Alabama, to measure the stumps of some newly-felled virgin 
pines. One stump was two feet five inches in diameter three feet from the ground. 
On it he counted 120 rings of annual growth. A second stump with 260 rings was 
only two inches greater in diameter. A third with 180 rings was two feet across, and 
the stump of a fourth fallen giant measured four feet through and showed 320 growth 
rings. The height of the trees varied from 70 to 120 feet. He added the comment that 
no such trees would be seen by posterity after the clearing of the country, except where 
they happened to be preserved for ornamental purposes. 
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over the sandy pinelands, the hammocks were early sought for 
homesteads by those who settled in the pine woods. 

Then too, here and there, the somber pines were occasionally 
enlivened by open glades or natural meadows which the pioneers 
called ‘“‘savannahs.”’ Such spots were relatively low and moist, and 
were consequently avoided by the pines. But native grasses grew 
lushly in such localities, and they were much frequented by deer 
and the settlers’ stock. 

There were also low spongy areas scattered through the forest 
which the pioneers named “‘bay galls.”” These spots, which were 
quite common in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, were left by 
the pines to myrtles, small bay trees, and gallberry bushes. 

In addition to these breaks in the great pines, numerous streams, 
some of them quite large rivers, traversed the pinelands. Here the 
pines gave way to dense canebrakes and thick swamp forests of 
hardwoods and cypress. 


With the exception of the narrower and older portions of the 
forest in Virginia and the Carolinas, the great pine belt was settled 
relatively slowly. The soils of the pinelands proper were infertile 


when compared with those of the rich bottom lands along the rivers, 
or with the lands of the Piedmont Plateau beyond the barrens. As 
a rule then the settlers sought sites for farms or plantations in the 
river-bottoms of the coastal plain, or pushed on to the higher hard- 
wood lands across the pine belt. There were those who appreciated 
the value of the great pines for timber and naval stores, but trans- 
portation facilities were poor, and the forest seemed so endless and 
the supply of trees so inexhaustible that few dared predict the great 
future which was eventually to materialize for the region. 

Chief among the first who did settle in the pine barrens were 
stockmen, who ranged their cattle on the wiregrass which grew 
among the trees as well as on the savannahs and extensive brakes 
of reed cane that were found here and there in the forest. Occa- 
sionally, too, a farmer who did not object to the solitude of the pine 
wilderness would carve out a home for himself and family among 
the pines. When he settled in a hammock area, he prospered in a 
limited fashion, but if he selected a spot out in the barrens, he was 
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likely to have only a meagre livelihood and an humble economic 
status. In early years the people who made this last choice were 
called “‘pinelanders.”” Later they became known generally as “‘piney 
woods folks,” although in Georgia and upper Florida they were 
often referred to as “crackers.” 

Around the beginning of the last century and up to the time of 
the War Between the States, parts of the pine barrens developed 
economic importance as places of refuge from the seasonal diseases 
which beset the coastal cities and the low country towns and planta- 
tions. With the onset of summer, the sickly season, town residents 
who could afford it removed to the sandy regions of the pine bar- 
rens. Likewise the rich planters of the fertile lowlands along the 
rivers and coast found it healthier to migrate with their families to 
temporary summer abodes or resorts amid the pines, leaving planta- 
tion operations in charge of overseers. In turn, with the advent of 
the cool weather in the fall, these groups would then venture back 
to their permanent homes. 

In Georgia such places of refuge were referred to as “the sand 
hills,” ‘‘the desert,” or “the piney woods.” 

By experience the seasonal migrants had learned that the pine 
barren areas were more salubrious than the low country, but they 
did not understand why. They speculated much on the reasons for 
the difference and advanced several theories to explain the superior 
healthfulness of the pines. 

The chief reasons offered to explain the salubrity of the barrens 
rested upon a belief in the purity and elasticity of the air among 
the pines as contrasted with the atmosphere of the marshy and 
swampy sections surrounding the low country homes. It was com- 
monly held, for instance, that the low areas produced dangerous 
exhalations which bore miasmatic fevers. It was also thought that 
the heavier foliage of the hardwoods in the swampland sections held 
down these contagious vapors sufficiently long for them to afflict 
the people residing in the lowland communities. On the other hand, 
the same pernicious gases rising among the towering pines were 
able to dissipate their noxious effuvium without serious risks to 
dwellers in such areas. Others argued, however, that the health- 
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fulness of the pines should be attributed to resinous particles from 
the pine needles, which purified the air of the pinelands by increas- 
ing the amount of oxygen in the atmosphere, thereby divesting it 
of any infectious material or virulence which it might bear for 
human beings. There were still others who insisted that the very 
sterility of the soil in the barrens rendered it incapable of generating 


vapors which were uncongenial to the human body or noxious for 
respiration. 

Such explanations as these disclose serious misapprehensions 
under which intelligent people used to labor. Today with our 
knowledge of the nature of contaminated water and understanding 
of the transmission of malaria and yellow fever by mosquitoes, the 
answers to the questions which puzzled those folk seem elemental. 
The simple explanation of the superiority of the barrens as far as 
mosquitoes were concerned lay in the fact that the sandy soils of 
the pinelands soaked up the rain and minimized the dangers of 
mosquito breeding in stagnant waters. 

Many of the spots of seasonal refuge, or “‘summering places” as 
they were known, became famous, and a stay at one of them was 
considered a delightful social experience, comparable to a present 
seasonal sojourn at the seashore or in the mountains. 

Certain sections of the sand-hill area along the Great Fall Line, 
where the Coastal Plain and the Piedmont Plateau meet, were par- 
ticularly noted as healthy summering places. Especially was this 
true for the area north and west of Augusta, Georgia. Grovetown, 
sixteen miles from that place, was such a spot, and so were Bon Air 
and Bel Air which were nearer. Not far from Bel Air was Sahara, 
a name which reminds one again of the use of the term “‘desert’”’ in 
connection with the piney woods section. And, interestingly enough, 
the words Bon Air and Bel Air take on a different connotation from 
that which we would give them today when one recalls the old 
beliefs about contaminated atmosphere being the cause of the 
malarious and bilious season. 

Walthourville in Georgia was another prominent summering 
place. It was used by rich planters from the area around Riceboro. 
Summerville, South Carolina, was likewise a notable refuge spot in 
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the barrens for Charlestonians. Summertown, in Emanuel County, 
Georgia, was also a well-known resort for Georgia plantation and 
coastal families, and Salubrity, northwest of Tallahassee, was a 
similar asylum in Florida. There were still other but lesser-known 
places. They bore names like Pine Retreat, Pine Bowery, Pine 
Head, Pine Ridge, Pine Rest, etc. Today we should be prone to 
think of such appellations as merely the result of prosaic, back- 
woodsy place naming, but terms such as these were once deliberately 
selected to carry appeal to would-be summer residents, just as now- 
adays resort names like Highlands and Little Switzerland are 
dangled before the public to attract those who would flee oppres- 
sive summer heat. 

Summering places in the pines have long since lost their impor- 
tance, although the Mississippi Gulf Coast may be cited as an ex- 
ception. In that area, because of the absence of sand dunes, the pine 
barrens once came right down to the beach, and visitors sought 
refuge there to avoid the risks of fevers in New Orleans, Mobile, 
and other cities. Nowadays, however, the section is frequented by 
summer visitors who come to enjoy Gulf breezes, with never a 
thought of the avoiding of pestilential vapors back home. 

Curiously enough, in the change of things over the years, some 
areas which were once prominent summering places for escaping 
low country afflictions have evolved into well-known winter resorts. 
This change is particularly notable for points in the Carolinas and 
in the sections around Augusta. 

The eventual development of the pine barren region came with 
a rush. It took the magic of the railroad, as in so many other in- 
stances of American economic growth, to unlock the potentialities 
of the great pinelands. Such a vast reservoir of trees was a paradise 
for lumbermen and naval stores operators when they were assisted 
by means of cheap transportation in exploiting the forest. The 
railroad gradually threaded the region following the War Between 
the States, and by the eighteen-nineties, the section, especially in 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, began to boom. It became the 
chief naval stores-producing region of the world, and by the turn 
of the century was the leading lumbering belt of the nation. Towns 
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sprang up overnight. In this rush the expression “pine barrens” was 
quickly forgotten. One Floridian said the name was all wrong any- 
way, because he thought the term was a corruption of “pine bear- 
ing,” an expression which was more descriptive of the true poten- 
tialities of the area. 

But exploitation of the pines was swift, ruthless, and wasteful. 
By 1910 there were beginning to be ghost communities here and 
there when sawmills closed down and moved their activities else- 
where, leaving thousands of acres of cutover lands in the recent 
scene of their operations. It was out of this exigency, however, that 
the region began to develop the prosperous agriculture for which it 
is noted today. The soil, which had for so long been considered 
poor and mean, proved remarkably productive in many localities 
when farmed with the aid of mixed fertilizers. The land was gen- 
erally level and easily worked and the climate was favorable to a 
variety of crops. In these developments, however, there was rela- 
tively little effort to raise cotton, because, with the exception of the 
famous sea-island variety along the lower coastal fringes of Georgia 
and Florida, the staple had never thrived in the sandy area of 
the pines. Rather the people turned to melons, cane for making 
syrup, vegetables, fruits, nuts, tobacco, peanuts, and eventually a 
variety of new products which ranged from cut flowers to tung nuts. 

The livestock industry also went through a regeneration, with 
scrubby piney woods “horned cattle” giving way to better stock. 
At the same time improved types of hogs were substituted for the 
once ubiquitous “razorbacks” and “pine rooters.” 

In the meantime, however, the pines were coming back. For- 
tunately for the region, the trees reproduce easily and grow fast if 
given an opportunity. With this great advantage the pinelands were 
able to retain a place as an important lumber and turpentine-produc- 
ing section. In the last two decades a big new industry, the pulp and 
paper business, has settled in the area to offer further outlets for 
the forest resources of the region in the form of pulp wood. 

Thus we find the section which was formerly known as the great 
pine barrens. Today it is a prosperous region sprinkled with thriv- 
ing communities and pretty towns. Few people living there now- 
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adays have heard the name, and would be reluctant to believe that 
it was ever applied to the locality Here and there one may yet 
encounter infertile spots, and a few stretches of the country are 
still monotonous to ride through, but one no longer thinks of the 
pinelands as either a desert or barren. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Bishop James Osgood Andrew, member of the 
Board of Trustees of Emory College from 1838 to 1870 and Presi- 
dent of the Board following Dr. Ignatius Few’s resignation in 1841, 
has recently been acquired from the Methodist Publishing House 
through the interest of the librarian and historian of the Methodist 
Historical Society of New York, Dr. James R. Joy, and Dr. Nolan 
B. Harmon, Jr., book editor of the Methodist Church and trustee 
of Emory University. Nothing is known of the early history of the 
painting except that it belonged to the Methodist Book Concern in 
New York. The canvas is unsigned, and it is not likely that it can 
be ascribed to any known artist. The drawing is heavy and the col- 
oring dark. The value of the picture is that of a historical document 
rather than a work of art. It hangs above the stairway of the 
Emory University Library facing the portrait of President Few. 
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Napoleon’s Own Legend of 
Military Infallibility 
By JoserH J. MATHEWS 


Joseph J. Mathews, A.B. (Duke) °30, A.M. (Duke) °31, Ph.D. (Pennsyl- 
vania) ’35, is Professor of History. He is at present engaged in research 
on the gathering and distribution of the news of modern wars. 


N THE SIX dismal years of life which remained to Napoleon Bona- 
I parte after the Battle of Waterloo, the former Emperor de- 
voted his days to dictating his memoirs. From the lonely isle of 
St. Helena came the picture of Napoleon which he himself wished 
posterity to have. In it Napoleon appears as the true son of the 
Revolution, as the defender of all that was good in that great up- 
heaval; his only desire had been the welfare of his people, and but 
for his enemies, he would have initiated the era of Liberty, Frater- 
nity, and Equality for all. These claims form the core of the so- 
called Napoleonic Legend, a grotesque fantasy which grew in the 
hands of such men as Victor Hugo and Thiers until in 1848 it 
returned the Bonaparte dynasty to the French throne. 

Those parts of the Napoleonic Legend which are political in char- 
acter and which reshape the objectives of Bonapartist ideology, 
received their greatest emphasis in the St. Helena period of Napo- 
leon’s life. Although Napoleon made conscious efforts throughout 
his career as First Consul and Emperor to delude France and Eu- 
rope as to the true character of the Napoleonic government and its 
objectives, the systematic explanation and defense came from St. 
Helena. There is, however, another phase of the Napoleonic 
Legend which had been established so firmly prior to the Emperor’s 
abdication that it required only incidental explanation and a little 
final polishing. Napoleon was accepted then and later as the mili- 
tary genius of the modern era, possibly of all times, whose miracu- 
lous success stemmed largely from his personal mastery of all 
military matters. The disaster to Napoleon’s Grand Army in the 

. Russian campaign of 1812 and his ultimate defeat in 1814-15 could 
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be charged to circumstances over which even he had no control; his 
reputation as a general remained one of near infallibility. 

It is not the purpose of the present article to raise questions re- 
garding Napoleon’s genius on the battlefield. Students of military 
strategy and tactics will doubtless continue to find material for con- 
troversy in Napoleon’s campaigns for many years to come. Whether 
or not Napoleon made serious errors in judgment which should 
affect the concept of his technical genius, it is an incontestable fact 
that his mere presence on the battlefield gave incalculable encour- 
agement to his own troops and drove darts of fear into the hearts 
of his enemies. The Duke of Wellington is credited with the state- 
ment that Napoleon’s presence on the field of battle, even if he did 
not participate in the direction of the engagement, was worth 40,000 
men to the French forces. To a degree, the fixed belief in the match- 
less military talents of the Emperor derived from an amazing series 
of victories, often won against odds. But this conception had been 
created and maintained by Napoleon’s pen as well as by his sword. 
He possessed an understanding of the value of psychological war- 
fare and a mastery of its techniques which is often unrecognized. 
Not until World War I and World War II was there again a sys- 
tematic exploitation of some of his methods. 

Possessed with a profound respect for the force of public opinion, 
but a respect tempered with the cynical knowledge that popular 
opinion can, with proper care, be directed, and with the psycho- 
logico-dramatic sense to make the best possible use of ideas and 
events, Napoleon became a successful propagandist early in his 
career. At Toulon in 1793 he drove the English out of the city, not 
only by using his technical knowledge of artillery but also by playing 
on the emotions of his men with stirring words to encourage them to 
deeds of valor. Scarcely less spectacular than his victories in the 
Italian campaigns of 1796-97 were the young general’s dispatches, 
which described these successes in bold and inspiring words for the 
victory-hungry French public. 

Perhaps it was no great feat in the last decade of the 18th cen- 
tury for a victorious general who had an appreciation of the dra- 
matic and a facile pen to build rapidly a reputation for military 
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genius. Even though the members of the Directory, the executive 
body of the French government from 1795 to 1799, viewed the 
public acclaim of young Bonaparte with concern, they were forced 
by their own mediocrity to attempt to bask in reflected glory. If 
they counted on the probability of a military error which would 
burst the bubble of Napoleonic popularity, they sadly misjudged 
their man, for Napoleon was able to make almost as good use of 
his defeats and near-defeats as of his victories. 

The Egyptian campaign of 1788-89 would probably have ended 
the career of anyone but Napoleon Bonaparte. Almost immediately 
after the French expedition landed, the British destroyed the French 
fleet, leaving Napoleon and his men stranded; the French attempt 
to defeat the Turkish forces in Syria proved abortive; and the ob- 
jectives of the expedition failed in virtually every instance. Yet 
such news as did seep through to the French public told only of 
romantic and entirely successful victories in the land of the pyra- 
mids, and Napoleon, deserting his army, returned with a few officers 
to be hailed as the savior of France against the new European coali- 
tion which had been formed in his absence. Nor was the Egyptian 
campaign permitted later to become a blot on Napoleon’s reputa- 
tion. When ultimately the French force in Egypt was compelled to 
surrender to the British, entire blame was placed upon the shoul- 
ders of the unfortunate officer who was left in command, and the 
surrender was used to illustrate what might happen to campaigns 
started under the most favorable circumstances if military leader- 
ship failed. Napoleon’s public pride in his Egyptian venture never 
flagged. For a number of years accounts of his Egyptian victories 
were published in the French press when favorable military news 
was scarce. Perhaps the peak of the Egyptian absurdity was reached 
when a Napoleonic censor forbade publication of a heroic poem, 
entitled “Egyptiad,” because it had not risen to the heights de- 
manded by the theme. 


Other incidents in Napoleon’s career serve almost equally well to 
prove the point. The Battle of Marengo in 1800 was counted in 
Napoleon’s lifetime as one of his most famous victories. Actually, 
Napoleon would have lost the battle because of his own miscalcula- 
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tions but for the actions of two of his generals, Desaix and Keller- 
man. In the military bulletin which gave the public an account of 
the battle, Kellerman was barely mentioned, and the other hero, 
Desaix, received fame of a sort in the personal grief which Napoleon 
was pictured as suffering at the news of his death. At Jena in 1806 
Napoleon fought only a rear-guard action while one of his generals, 
Marshal Davout, defeated the main Prussian army at Auerstadt. 
Napoleon, however, refused to make a distinction between the two 
battles and only subsequently recognized Davout’s contribution in 
awarding him the title of Duke of Auerstadt. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to carry too far the inference 
that Napoleon built his reputation by confiscating credit rightly due 
others and by palming off his own errors on subordinates. Such 
policies were utilized when necessary, but they were incidental to 
the plan as a whole and were more than offset by extravagant praise 
on other occasions for both officers and men, by rapid promotions, 
frequent honors, and lavishly bestowed wealth. Examples to illus- 
trate the fact that actual errors and defeats were used to add to 
rather than to detract from Napoleon’s military reputation have 
been introduced here merely to indicate the myth as well as the 
validity of that reputation. 

The techniques used to create the military legend are part of the 
complex and highly efficient propaganda machinery which Napoleon 
evolved to buttress his whole regime. Not only did his rigid control 
of the Church, the educational system, the theater, and the press, 
make possible the exclusion of undesirable information, but it also 
afforded opportunities for disseminating and constantly reiterating 
those ideas which the Emperor wished to stress. With the possible 
exception of its efficiency, there was little that was new in Napoleon’s 
exclusion of the undesirable; there were, in fact, few out-and-out 
innovations in the whole machinery. But there can be no question 
of the unusual skill and unprecedented vigor with which Napoleon 
sought to present news and ideas designed to strengthen his position. 
Although other mediums were also used, the main device for dis- 
tributing military information was the army bulletin, the ancestor 
of the present-day military communiqué. The bulletins by no means 
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give the whole story of Napoleon’s military propaganda, but they 
do serve to illustrate the main threads. 

Napoleon’s military bulletins, which he personally edited or 
wrote, had a distribution which any modern press association would 
envy. In France, of course, the bulletins enjoyed a monopoly of 
military news, and as Napoleon’s military control was extended over 
Europe he invariably took over the means of communication. ‘Take 
the management of the [Madrid] Gazette into your own hands by 
fair means or foul,” he ordered Marshall Murat in 1808, ‘“‘and let 
it appear every day.” The Spanish story was repeated in other 
territories which the French controlled, while French allies and 
neutrals were supplied rapidly with the most readable military ac- 
counts of the day. Even in England, where a relatively free press 
prevailed, the bulletins appeared as regularly as elsewhere, although 
efforts were made to discredit their contents. Most of the countries 
which fought Napoleon developed, in time, effective counter-propa- 
ganda for purely internal consumption, but none was able to offer 
really strong competition in the business of supplying military news. 
Commenting on this situation in 1808, the Austrian Minister, Prince 
Metternich, observed, ‘““The French have the field to themselves.”’ 
The situation did not change materially until Napoleon was 
defeated. 

An analysis of Napoleon’s military accounts would give abundant 
evidence of his understanding and skill in the use of a wide range 
of propagandistic trickery, but for present purposes attention will 
be limited mainly to the personal role of the Emperor as it appears 
in the official military news. Possibly the most obvious feature of 
the accounts is the consistency with which the personal rdéle of 
Napoleon is stressed. In the official bulletin of the Battle of Ma- 
rengo it would appear that Napoleon, in his greater wisdom, allowed 
the enemy troops to advance for the better part of the day, but 
when the right moment for the French charge came, he had but to 
call out, ‘““My lads, remember that it is my habit to sleep on the 
battlefield.” Frequently Napoleon appears in the inspirational rdéle 


of lifting the morale of his troops, sometimes by his mere presence 
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and at other times by uttering a few well-chosen words. The follow- 
ing example from a bulletin dated October 12, 1805, is illustrative: 


The Emperor was upon the bridge of the Lech, when the divi- 
sion of General Marmont defiled. He caused each regiment to 
form a circle; he spoke to them of the situation of the enemy, 
of the approach of a great battle, and of the confidence he 
reposed in them. This harangue was made in dreadful weather. 
The snow fell in abundance, and the troops were up to their 
knees in mud, and were exposed to severe cold; the Emperor 
addressed them in expressions as warm as fire. On listening to 
him the soldier forgot his fatigues and his privations, and was 
impatient for the hour of combat to arrive. 


The Austerlitz bulletin of 1805 furnishes the best example of the 
presentation of Napoleon’s omnipotence. In it he appears to direct 
the movements of enemy troops as well as his own. 

To unfriendly contemporaries of Napoleon and to critical stu- 
dents in subsequent years, all of this has usually added up to incon- 
testable evidence of Napoleon’s egocentricism and of his limitless 
capacity for boasting. That conclusion can scarcely be denied, but 
it overlooks a more significant point: the systematic repetitions of 
evidences of Napoleon’s military genius were strengthening the 
legend of infallibility, and victories were made easier with the 
growth of the legend. There were, to be sure, more far-reaching 
implications in the legend than those which pertain to the battle- 
field. In Bonapartist ideology, military invincibility was closely akin 
to political indispensability. The emphasis which is placed in the 
bulletins on the state of the Emperor’s health, and the repeated 
inferences that not merely the battle but a// would be lost if harm 
should come to his person, were designed to strengthen the political 
as well as the military structure. How Napoleon skillfully used the 
threat of harm to his person is shown in the Order of the Day issued 
on the eve of the Battle of Austerlitz. It was, of course, included 
in the bulletin for distribution to the civil populace: 


Soldiers, the Russian Army is before you, to avenge the Aus- 
trian Army at Ulm. They are the same battalions you defeated 
at Hollabrunn, and which you have constantly pursued. The 
positions we occupy are formidable; and whilst they march to 
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my right, they shall present me their flank. Soldiers, I shall 
myself direct all your battalions; I shall keep at a distance from 
the firing, if, with your accustomed bravery, you carry confu- 
sion and disorder into the enemy’s ranks; but if victory be for 
a moment doubtful, you shall see your Emperor expose himself 
to the first blows; for victory cannot hesitate on this day, in 
which the honor of the French infantry, which is of so much 
importance in the whole of the nation, is concerned. 


If Napoleon’s accounts had been merely one long series of boast- 
ful effusions, one might doubt their effectiveness even on the most 
willing believers. Lifted out of context, the items which stress the 
Emperor's egoism give a totally erroneous impression. Napoleonic 
bulletins bear little resemblance to present-day communiqués. His 
accounts are newsletters from the French army on campaign, and 
they include almost everything which might go into a newsletter. 
Effusive praise of units and individual officers, descriptions of dis- 
tant places, discussions of diplomacy, tales of individual deeds of 
daring, and descriptions of captured booty relieve not only the 
Emperor’s ostentatiousness but the more factual accounts of mili- 
tary action. From the first the bulletins dropped the stiff, formal 
language of state and appeared in commonplace words intended to 
be appealing to all who could read or listen. 

To question the extent to which Napoleon added to his military 
stature by means of propaganda is to pose an unanswerable prob- 
lem, but the answer is clearly one of degree. Napoleon deprived of 
his pen might well have appeared as a very different Napoleon in- 
deed, but it is well to remember that a Napoleon without his sword 
would not be recognizable at all. 
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The Good Teacher 


By Douctas RuMBLE 


Douglas Rumble, A.B. ’04, A.M. ’07, A.M. (Harvard) ’08, is Professor of 
Mathematics, having served Emory since 1905. The following address was 
delivered at the meeting of the Emory chapter of Phi Beta Kappa on De- 
cember 17, 1948, on a topic assigned by the president. Few of Emory’s pro- 
fessors have enjoyed so high a repute for the qualities of the good teacher 
here detailed as has Professor Rumble himself. 


NY REASONABLY intelligent person who devotes his life to the 
A profession will give serious thought to what constitutes good 
teaching. He will seek to ascertain the methods, characteristics, 
and qualifications of a good teacher in order to insure and forward 
his own success. I confess that I have given considerable thought 
to this matter and, at times, have endeavored to list such methods 
and qualifications, designating those which seemed to be essential 
and those which were merely desirable. As far as rules and methods 
are involved, my conviction is that any individual equipped only 
with an excellent and up-to-date list of these will find them very in- 
adequate when he has to face the problems of the classroom. While 
they are of some value, emphasis upon them can be and often has 
been overdone. It is not difficult to find good teachers who disre- 
gard and many times actually violate the accepted rules or methods. 
Such teachers seem to follow their own ways of teaching and often 
devise them on the spur of the moment as occasion demands. More- 
over it is dificult and hazardous for David to attempt to wear 
Saul’s armor. The qualifications of good teaching are far deeper, 
more elusive, and difficult to analyze. They seem to be the in- 
wrought attributes of one’s personality. Undue emphasis on meth- 
ods, phrases, or slogans, smacks of the ways of the propagandist 
rather than of an educator. Perhaps our difficulty is just the im- 
possibility of dealing satisfactorily with spirit and life in terms 
which are more or less abstract. 

During recent years there has often been in my mind and heart 
a deep urge to express my gratitude and appreciation to certain in- 
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dividuals who have contributed greatly to my welfare. As it usually 
takes time to place one’s work in the proper perspective to reveal 
its worth, many of these people have passed on. Some of them were 
my teachers. Why not discuss and attempt to analyze their work, 
pointing out certain characteristics which such a procedure seems 
to warrant? So, using the case method, I wish to speak to you 
briefly about the work of three men who were my teachers. Some 
others will be mentioned to emphasize certain characteristics by 
contrast. One of the three was a public school teacher in Monroe 
County, Georgia, during the latter part of the last century. The 
other two were teachers of mathematics, one at Harvard Univer- 
sity, the other at the University of Chicago. 

The first one, Mr. Elijah B. Taylor, taught me for a period of ap- | 
proximately four years, beginning when I was about nine years old. 
An ex-Confederate soldier, his people must have belonged to the 
landed aristocracy of the old South, for in many ways he was true 
to that type. He taught a country school near a post office on the 
Central of Georgia railroad about twenty-one miles northwest of 
Macon. This school usually opened in the early spring and con- 
tinued for about five months. The facilities of the building and } 
grounds made it advisable to close it during the winter months and 
the children were needed to pick cotton during the early fall. 

While all of you know about such schools from your reading, | 
doubt if more than a very few ever attended one. To me everything 
seemed normal then, but now as I recall the conditions which faced 
Mr. Taylor, I regard his task as a very difficult, trying, and well- 
nigh impossible one. Imagine, if you will, a one-room frame house 
situated upon an elevation surrounded by several acres covered by 
trees, mostly oak and pine of the scrub variety. The house is rec- | 
tangular in shape, about thirty by sixty or seventy feet, and has only | 
one door, this being in the end toward the south. It is of plain 
weather-boarding, unceiled except overhead. A low rostrum about 
twelve feet from front to back extends across the north end. The | 
wall at the rear of the rostrum is covered from about two to six feet 
in height with blackboards, just one-by-twelve-inch plank planed and | 
painted black. There is one big stove near the center of the room. 
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The seats and desks are all homemade, the work of the rough and 
ready carpenters of the community. The whole plant was theirs in 
a sense difficult for us to picture today. 

The enrollment must have been about eighty pupils, but it varied 
according to the need on the farms for the services of the larger 
boys and girls. Compared with a well-organized and graded school 
of today, the group seemed more like a mob. Ages ranged from six 
to about eighteen years. There were no grades. Classes were reg- 
ularly taught in reading, spelling, arithmetic, English grammar, 
geography, and occasionally in beginners’ Latin and word analysis. 
Classification in each of these depended, not on age, but upon Mr. 
Taylor’s judgment, determined at first by the former training as 
indicated by the books which the student brought with him. Result- 
ing mistakes were corrected as Mr. Taylor observed the work from 
day to day. As a rule, the children were not ambitious. A large 
number were satisfied when they could read, write their names, and 
do a little figuring. Why should they not be? Their fathers and 
mothers were children of the Civil War period. Many of them 
were individuals of considerable native intelligence, but their educa- 
tion had been sadly neglected. The work on the farms to which they 
devoted their lives did not at that time seem to require much educa- 
tion of the school variety. Usually this atmosphere greatly influ- 
enced the attitude of the children. From eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing till four in the afternoon Mr. Taylor was responsible for the 
care and training of such a group. His assistant was one of his 
daughters. Ordinarily she taught in the same room with him, but 
occasionally, weather permitting, she held her classes out-of-doors 
under the trees. It takes little imagination to appreciate the hubbub 
which existed on rainy days, and on cold ones with everyone crowd- 
ing as near as possible to the stove. Surely it was an impossible 
task! Yet the work which this man did was determinative in the 
lives of his pupils. As I see matters today, Mr. Taylor’s contribu- 
tion to the life of that community was invaluable and incalculable, 
greater than that of any other individual in it. 

It is a far cry from such a school to the Harvard University of 
1907-1909 when I was a student there. To appreciate this glorious 
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period in Harvard’s remarkable history, we need only to call to 
mind some of the illustrious men who were there at that time. Dr. 
Charles William Eliot, who retired in 1909 after forty years as 
president, William James, Josiah Royce, Hugo Minsterberg, 
George Herbert Palmer, George Santayana, Ralph Barton Perry, 
Bliss Perry, George Lyman Kittredge, Theodore William Richards, 
and a host of others. There were two teachers of mathematics 
whose names should be listed in this distinguished group. Their 
names are William Fogg Osgood and Maxime Bocher. Both were 
natives of New England and graduates of Harvard, with Ph.D. 
degrees from universities in Germany. Professor Osgood was the 
better teacher, but more will be said about this later. 

While at Harvard, I often heard Harvard, the University of 
Chicago, and the University of California spoken of as the “big 
three’”’ in mathematics. About a decade later, some mathematicians 
rated the mathematics faculty of the University of Chicago as first 
in America. One of the leaders in that faculty was Professor Gilbert 
Ames Bliss, in whose class I was privileged to work during the sum- 
mer quarter of 1919. Undoubtedly he was one of the best teachers 
I have ever known. A native of Chicago, he received the B.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees from the University of Chicago, and had a long and 
distinguished career at that institution. 

Any consideration of good teaching inevitably brings to my mind 
the work of three men: Mr. Taylor, Professor Osgood, and Pro- 
fessor Bliss. Why this is true is not easily explained. The mere 
statement that they were good teachers is not satisfying. A criterion 
by which a teacher’s work can be judged is needed. I know of no 
better one than the very real and pragmatic test of observing the 
fruits of their labor as revealed in time in the lives of their students. 
Did they give them instruction suitable to their needs and training, 
and was this instruction so tactfully and soundly done that the recipi- 
ents made steady progress in the subject or subjects taught? Did 
the results stand the test of time, or did the work have to be repeated 
by some other teacher because of a lack of thoroughness or because 
it failed to meet their later needs in that field or to harmonize with 
knowledge in related fields? Perhaps in such questions there is 
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suggested the desired objective of all good teaching. There may be 
by-products resulting from the association with a great personality, 
and in later life such results may appear to be even more beneficial 
than a knowledge of the subject under consideration. I do not dis- 
count or disparage such by-products, but I wish to say very positively 
that when an instructor fails to meet adequately the needs of his 
students in his subject, he is failing to measure up to the require- 
ments of good teaching. 

However, in studying the work of the three men, something 
more specific is desirable. What characteristics, what accomplish- 
ments enabled them to do their work with such beneficial results ? 
I shall suggest three qualifications. The first of these was their 
scholarship, by which I wish to include not only the possession of 
information and knowledge but also the wisdom which lingers. 
Proof of the high scholarship of Professor Osgood and Professor 
Bliss is found in the responsible positions which they held in two of 
the world’s greatest universities and in the books and articles of 
research of which they were authors. They were among the world’s 
greatest specialists in mathematics. 

What of Mr. Taylor—was he a scholar? Not perhaps in the 
sense in which the word is used today nor as it is applied to the other 
two men. He was not a specialist. In the community in which he 
lived, an area of about nine square miles, there were only two col- 
lege graduates: he, a graduate of the University of Georgia, and 
Mr. Foster Shi, a graduate of Emory College of the Class of 1859. 
Comparatively speaking, he was beyond all doubt a learned man. 
His very speech in school and elsewhere betrayed him. To many of 
his students his life was an awakening and inspiring vision, if I may 
use such a word here. Even now I can recall how I used to enjoy 
listening to the music of his voice as he read to us extracts from 
great literature or pronounced the Latin in passages from Czsar’s 
Gallic Wars. Surely you can appreciate today what even such a 
seemingly insignificant privilege could mean in the lives of boys and 
girls whose daily companions included so many former slaves and 
their children. The methods which he used may be today out of 
date—the disciplinary one not even in good repute—but I can testify 
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that the content of his teaching remains till now an enriching con- 
tribution to my life. 

Scholarship is certainly a necessary qualification of the good 
teacher. Adequate training in his special field and in related fields 
is needed in the very beginning of his work as an instructor. But 
that is not all. Learning must be a living, growing experience if 
his teaching is not to become flat, dull, and ineffective. I saw this 
exemplified one summer at the University of Chicago. One of the 
teachers had the reputation of being a superior college instructor. 
In order to ascertain the secret of it, I visited one of his classes. 
Imagine my disappointment when I learned that he was using not 
only the same textbook but also the same content which had been 
presented at Emory College about twenty years before! Adequate 
scholarship was certainly wanting there. 

In discussing scholarship at Harvard during the early part of this 
century, the high quality of which was shown by the presence of so 
many authorities in the various fields of knowledge, Professor 
George Herbert Palmer attributes the cause to the growth of the 
graduate school. He quotes Dr. Eliot as saying at the very begin- 
ning of the development of that school: “It is not primarily for 
the graduates that I care for this school; it is for the undergradu- 
ates. We shall never get good teaching here so long as our instruc- 
tors set a limit to their subjects. When they are called upon to 
follow these throughout, tracing them far off toward the unknown, 
they may become good teachers; but not before.” The progress 
being made here at Emory in graduate work inspires the hope that 
as a result, scholarship and the quality of teaching here may both 
soon show decided improvement. 

It is very difficult to find a suitable word or phrase to describe the 
second characteristic which I am sure I saw in the work of these 
men. In discussing the “Ideal Teacher,” Professor George H. 
Palmer used the phrase “aptitude for vicariousness.” His training 
in English, psychology, and philosophy fitted him to speak in dis- 
criminatingly significant language, and certainly recommends such 
to our careful consideration. But this phrase is not my own, nor 
am I sure it signifies just what I wish to describe as I keep before me 
the personalities of Mr. Taylor, Professor Osgood, and Professor 
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Bliss. What I saw was no will-o’-the-wisp, but was something vital ; 
in fact, it marks the point of their superiority. It has to do with the 
role which the student’s training and needs play in the methods and 
mind of the instructor. Here is where Professor Bocher of Har- 
vard failed, I think, in the work of the classroom. He was the best 
lecturer in mathematics that I ever heard perform. That was just 
the trouble. My attention was focused on a performance. The im- 
portant interest is not the singer but the song. A copy of his lectures 
in the hands of his students would probably have resulted in greater 
progress than attendance on his lectures. Professor E. H. Moore, 
the head of that superior mathematics department at the University 
of Chicago, was requested by the other members to refrain from all 
undergraduate teaching. In explaining this, one of his former stu- 
dents said: “If Professor Moore attempted to teach freshmen a 
simple introduction to plane trigonometry, he would be diccussing 
the foundations of geometry before the first fifty-minute lecture 
ended.” Such a procedure might be beneficial to graduate students 
as an example in research methods, but would be fatal in teaching 
lower classmen. In every contact with his students, a good teacher 
must be able to think and to instruct in terms of their training, 
their needs, and their viewpoint. This he must do, not just by effort, 
but naturally. 

The teacher’s interest in his students is not a matter of friend- 
ship. I do not believe that many of the students could have been 
intimate friends with Professor Osgood. He was often sarcastic in 
his language, was given to the use of irony, and was very critical of 
other teachers, especially Professor James Pierpont of Yale. Some- 
times I wished that Professor Pierpont might have a chance to de- 
fend himself, and I wondered if Professor Osgood was given to 
jealousy of those specializing in the same field. Despite this criti- 
cism of Professor Osgood’s classroom behavior, I am sure that none 
of his students were left in doubt about his genuine concern for their 
progress in the subject of their study. The same can be said about 
the work of Professor Bliss and of Mr. Taylor. To support this I 
could give many instances, but time forbids. One from Professor 
Bliss just must be crowded in. 

One day, as was his custom, he was questioning the individual 
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students about their understanding of the subject matter of his lec. 
tures of the preceding three or four days. “Mr. Blank,” he asked, 
“what do you know about such a topic?” specifying one which had 
been discussed in these lectures. ‘All I know,” responded the panic. 
stricken Mr. Blank, “is that I do not know anything about it.” | 
remember that I was surprised and somewhat peeved by Professor 
Bliss’s resulting behavior. Instead of turning to someone else, as 
many teachers would have done, without haste and with his normal 
quietness, he began to ask Mr. Blank rather simple questions about 
the topic. To my surprise, the answers were very good and prac- 
tically covered the topic in their range. Finally Professor Bliss said: 
“Now you see, Mr. Blank, you do know something about the topic.” 
And thus he restored Mr. Blank’s self-respect and re-established 
him as a member of the group. Such concern and effective instruc- 
tion does something more for a student than to give him an oppor- 
tunity to learn with a “‘take or leave it” attitude. It is an inspiring 
and enabling factor in his progress. 

Finally, I should like to point out a third characteristic of the 
good teacher, this characteristic also being suggested by the work 
of the same three men whose lives we have been considering. In F 
doing so I am not sure that I am not presenting the second one from 
a different viewpoint. Even if this be true, the new view will help 
to reveal the type of worker the good teacher is and will help in 
determining the rewards and the real satisfactions of his life. 

When Emory was located at Oxford, there lived in the north end 
of the village a Mr. Meaders, who was really a cabinet worker but 
who would also do various odd jobs like repair work about the 
homes, making Christmas toys, etc. He did most of his work in a 
small shop in the yard of his home. There I used to sit and enjoy 
watching him at his toil. He derived great satisfaction from the 
very doing of it, even as some brickmasons I have known handled 
their brick and trowel as if they really loved them. When you paid 
him for any work, it was, as Dr. E. H. Johnson used to say: ‘He 
left you with the feeling that you were still indebted to him.” The 
small charge was incommensurate with the high quality of the work. 

There remains in my memory the picture of Mr. Taylor at the 
close of the day during which he had striven with all his resources 
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to minister to the needs of his students. At such a time his face had 
a haggard look and he seemed tired to the point of exhaustion. 
What had elicited from him the expenditure of so much nervous 
energy? Consider an incident in Professor Osgood’s work. In one 
of his classes there was a brilliant but somewhat erratic young man 
from Southern California. When the cold weather of the winter 
came bringing ice and snow, he was so carried away by the oppor- 
tunity to learn ice skating that he almost wholly neglected his work. 
Professor Osgood soon detected that something was wrong. I over- 
heard the conversation when he made his bid to save this student. 
His appeal was genuine and very earnestly made, but it failed. The 
student did not respond, and Professor Osgood doubtless felt 
) rebuffed and somewhat humiliated. Does a salary check account for 
such efforts on the part of a teacher? 

The Master in his teachings described two classes of workers: the 
good shepherd and the hireling. The good shepherd type do their 
work in obedience to an urge from within themselves; the hirelings 
have their minds always on the material reward. Without intend- 
ing any irreverence, I would classify all good teachers as belonging 
| to the good shepherd class. Of course there are people of this 
class in all trades, professions, and businesses. Here are the great 
musicians, the great painters, the great artists. A young teacher 
said to me recently, “I am one of the most fortunate men I know.” 
Since I knew that his salary barely enabled him to meet his actual 
needs, I asked him for an explanation. ‘I am doing just what I 
want to do,” he said. Professor Palmer is quoted as saying that 
Harvard paid him for doing what he would gladly pay Harvard for 
the privilege of doing. These are extreme cases. In our economy 
any worker has the responsibility of supporting himself and those 
dependent upon him. It is his duty to give attention to the material 
rewards of his labor. But if that is his main interest, his only 
} reward, the quality of his work is in danger. The bargaining spirit 
is not allowed to enter the classroom of the good teacher. He gives 
himself to his work with an abandon because he is motivated by an 
impelling urge from within. In his spontaneous response to this 
urge is found both the explanation of the high quality of his work 
and the source of his principal satisfaction in it. 
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The Tobacco Trade in Anglo-American 


Diplomacy, 1830-1850 


By BINGHAM DUNCAN 


Bingham Duncan, A.B. (Mississippi) ’32, A.M. (Mississippi) ’33, Ph.D. 
(Cornell) ’38, is Associate Professor of History. His research studies have 
been focused on the economic influences on diplomacy in the decades before 
the American Civil War, with particular reference to leading Southern 
agricultural products. 


MONG THE MANY aspects of the British ‘“‘austerity program” 
that affect Americans, at least one relates directly to the 
Southern farmer. Since 1945 the shortage of dollars in Britain has 
led that government to increase import taxes on tobacco. The cost 
of cigarettes to English smokers has risen from 47 to 67 cents per 
package and demand has fallen off 20 to 30 per cent. British pur- 
chases of American tobacco have declined and, because Britain 
formerly bought more American tobacco than any other export cus- 
tomer, the decline in purchases has caused a drop in leaf tobacco f 
prices in the United States. One result of this drop has been a low- 
ering of the gross income of tobacco farmers, especially those of 
Georgia, whose flue-cured tobaccos are importantly dependent on 
foreign markets. 

The close connection between British import duties and the wel- 
fare of American tobacco farmers is no new condition. American 
farmers have long realized that high taxes restricted the use of 
their tobacco in the British Isles, and frequently they have tried to 
drive down the duties, so that more tobacco could be sold in Britain. 
The origins of English taxing policies, and high tobacco prices, are 
*The principal materials for this paper were drawn from the Department of State 
MSS, Instructions to U. S. Diplomatic Representatives, Great Britain, 14, 15; Des- 
patches from U. S. Diplomatic Representatives, Great Britain, 41, 44, 46, 52, 53, 54, 57; 
Despatches from U. S. Diplomatic Representatives, France, 24. Useful printed docu- 
ments included House Executive Documents, no. 24, 26 Congress, 2 session; ibid., no. 
25, 26 Congress, 2 session; ibid., no. 173, 28 Congress, 1 session. Hansard, Parliamen- 


tary Debates (second series), XIV, XXIII, XXIV, and ibid. (third series), II, Ill, 
XXXVII, LXXIII, contain discussions and debates on the tobacco question. 
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contemporary with the establishment of Jamestown, and American 
attempts to break down the tax policies are nearly as old. 

In 1619 King James levied a tax of a shilling a pound on all 
tobacco imports and attempted to limit the Virginia Company’s 
production to some 50,000 pounds a year. When, as a result, the 
Company sent its entire crop to Holland, the King ordered that 
future crops be brought to England. Thus, less than a decade after 
John Rolfe perfected the method of curing tobacco that helped 
assure its extensive use, the English government had both taxed the 
staple and limited its market. Despite the restrictions, Southern 
colonists were exporting half a million pounds a year by 1630. By 
mid-century tobacco was the principal one of the enumerated articles 
that could not be exported outside the empire. At the same time 
the English import: duty on leaf tobacco was approximately double 
its market value, which increased the cost and limited consumption. 
The restrictions were continued and the taxes remained the same 
or were raised but prices declined, so that by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century English tobacco import duties were as much as 
six times the market value of the staple. 

These conditions remained unchanged until the Revolution re- 
moved the English laws on American exports, leaving only the 
import duties as restrictions on the sale of tobacco in the British 
Isles. 

The high English duties were matched by monopolies and other 
restraints that continental countries placed on imports of tobacco, 
and, at wide intervals, for more than a century after the Revolution 
Southerners made informal or formal attempts to lighten foreign 
duties and restrictions. In 1785 and 1786 Jefferson made extended 
efforts to weaken or destroy the French tobacco regie and so escape 
the English duty by opening enough markets in France to absorb 
the bulk of Virginia and Maryland exports. In 1897 Claude Swan- 
son and others supported legislation in the House of Representa- 
tives designed to force Europe to receive American tobacco on 
terms more favorable than those prevailing. 

The most serious opposition to foreign duties and curbs that 
occurred between Jefferson’s efforts and those of Swanson came in 
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the second quarter of the nineteenth century. By 1825 the English 
duty on American tobacco was four shillings a pound, which in 
some instances amounted to more than ten times the value of the 
staple in America. That figure represented a peak, and in 1825 the 
duty was lowered to three shillings, slightly more than seven times 
the original cost. The duty was condemned by English interests as 
well as by Americans, and Parliament considered petitions object- 
ing to the high duties from time to time. In April and May of 1830 
and in debate on the budget in March of 1831, members represent- 
ing tobacco manufacturing towns and importing districts made 
strong but unsuccessful attempts to effect the reduction of tobacco 
duties. The most usual tax recommended was a shilling sixpence, 
and the argument ran that by halving the duty consumption would 
be more than doubled and revenue would be increased. Interested 
parties pointed out that in 1826 an eighteen shilling per pound duty 
on cigars had been lowered to nine shillings. Within eighteen 
months the consumption of cigars on which duty was paid in the 
United Kingdom had increased six times, trebling the revenue from 
this source. 

In the months between the debates in Parliament of 1830 and 
those of 1831 Secretary of State Van Buren received extensive ac- 
counts from William C. Rives, American Minister in Paris, of 
Rives’ efforts to induce French officials to lighten their restrictions 
on American tobacco. Rives, acting on Van Buren’s instructions, 
received occasional suggestions from the Secretary of State. Thus 
restrictions on tobacco were under attack in Paris, Washington, and 
London, but Louis McLane, the American Minister in London, 
was unaware of any of the discussions. 

Americans showed little interest in English tobacco duties until 
1837, when a combination of circumstances set off a general cam- 
paign against all foreign burdens on the trade. Beginning with a 
speech in the Senate by Joseph Kent of Maryland in May 1836, 
tobacco men pressed for government action in behalf of their prod- 
uct. Kent’s speech resulted in a Senate resolution asking the Presi- 
dent to intervene against the French system of importing tobacco 
through a government monopoly. In August a convention of Mary- 
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land planters condemned foreign duties and restrictions and called 
for a national convention to consider concerted action. In January 
1837 the state legislature resolved that Maryland’s senators and 
representatives in Washington be asked to pay particular attention . 
to the needs of tobacco producers when considering tariff legislation 
or adjustment. Later in January a National Tobacco Convention 
met in Washington. Here Maryland and Virginia leaders offered 
resolutions calling on the President to intercede in behalf of Ameri- 
can planters against foreign restraints. These were transmitted to 
Congress by those convention delegates who were also members of 
Congress. In due course, on February 28, a House Resolution en- 
dorsed the actions of the Maryland legislature and of the Wash- 
ington convention and was sent to the President. Although the 
Senate did not act on the matter at this time, Kent’s resolution of 
May 1836 was resurrected and found its way to the President, lend- 
ing some authority to labels of “joint resolution” that were later 
put on the tobacco program. 

These actions were sufficient to cause considerable diplomatic 
attention to be given to the European tobacco regulations and taxes. 
Further resolutions from conventions, state legislatures, and Con- 
gress, kept the matter actively open for some five years, and reports 
on American tobacco in foreign trade continued to come to the State 
Department for more than ten years. 

When President Van Buren received the House Resolution of 
February 28 he sent it with his approval to Secretary of State John 
Forsyth. The Secretary had letters of instructions prepared and 
sent to the American legations in the principal European capitals. 
The instructions to Andrew Stevenson, in London, were dated May 
11, 1837. In the letter Forsyth paraphrased the House Resolution 
and stated that though not technically a joint resolution it was con- 
sidered to have the same force. The Secretary then noted that 
opposition to British duties already existed in Liverpool and Bristol, 
that the subject had recently been discussed in the London Morning 
Herald and in other papers, and had been brought up in Parliament 
during the preceding weeks. Forsyth left to Stevenson the decision 
of how and when to act on the instructions. 
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Stevenson chose to act unofficially at first. He sought out English 
tobacco merchants and manufacturers who objected to the high 
duties and encouraged them to press applications for reductions, 
Without writing letters, and so risking an unfavorable reply, the 
American Minister talked privately to the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer and to the President of the Board of Trade. These officials 
were attentive but were unwilling to recommend a change which 
they felt would cost the government a million pounds the first year 
on the chance that consumption would then rise sufficiently to bring 
increased revenues in subsequent years. 

Stevenson then turned to Parliament. Here he found consider. 
able interest in the subject, and learned that the tobacco duty was 
one of the most stable sources of income in the British fiscal system. 
Far from feeling that duties were too high, proponents insisted that 
tobacco was a luxury, that the taxes were for revenue only and were 
in reality voluntary payments by users, and that there was no reason 
why the duty shouldn’t be kept at the highest possible levels. On 
the other hand Stevenson learned that the stability of income ex- 
isted in spite of vast and widespread smuggling. One committee 
estimated that users in the United Kingdom consumed 50 million 
pounds of tobacco annually and that 28 of the 50 were smuggled, 


since the duty was being collected on but 22 million pounds an-f 


nually. The Chancellor of the Exchequer contended that such fig- 
ures were exaggerated, although he admitted that smuggling was 
widespread. 

In his discussions with British officials Stevenson objected to the 
high duty on the broad principle that it was a departure from the 
practices of free trade and commercial reciprocity. He said that 
the tax restricted the quantity of tobacco shipped and so injured 
navigation interests in both countries, and he pointed out that the 
United States laid very low duties on British goods. His arguments 
gained nothing, and by the beginning of 1839 Stevenson was forced 
to admit that there was no hope of, an early change in the system. 


In the United States, however, tobacco interests did not let Con-f 


gress or the Secretary of State forget their needs. Resolutions de- 
manding additional effort and queries as to the status of negotia- 
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tions abroad were sent to the State Department at intervals. Such 
resolutions were passed in the House in September 1837, in March 
1838, in February 1839, and in March 1840. A tobacco convention 
met in Kentucky in June 1840, and the State legislature petitioned 
Congress in the same year. The Georgia Senate addressed a resolu- 
tion to the congressmen representing that state in Washington. 
Two tobacco conventions met in the national capital in 1840. Van 
Buren’s annual messages of 1838 and 1840 included a few remarks 
on the tobacco problem. The resolutions and recommendations 
were chiefly aimed at conditions on the continent, but England’s 
import duties, the highest of any country to which appreciable quan- 
tities of American tobacco went, received frequent condemnation. 
These factors failed to stir the London legation and the tobacco 
question lay dormant for five years. 

Early in January 1844, G. and H. Davis and Company, London 
tobacco brokers, wrote to Edward Everett, Stevenson’s successor, 
and enclosed a restatement of earlier arguments in favor of lower 
duties. Everett talked at length with Davis, whose earnest convic- 
tion that the duty was too high convinced the American Minister 
that a reduction from three shillings to one shilling a pound was 
more than a possibility. Everett was further encouraged when depu- 


§ tations of manufacturers from London and other cities protested to 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer and when the American Chamber 
of Commerce at Liverpool memorialized the government, both 
groups asking a lower duty. This encouragement led Everett to 
decide that an approach to the government was in order. Accord- 
ingly in February he sought out Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen 
and in March talked with Gladstone. He found all three in essen- 
tial agreement with previously stated British policy: a lower duty 
was a good idea, but the revenue involved was too important to 
tamper with. One new element, however, was introduced. Aber- 
deen was concerned about negotiations then being conducted by the 
American Minister at Berlin, Henry Wheaton. Wheaton was ap- 
parently having some success in obtaining privileges for American 
tobacco in the German Customs Union. Since from a fourth to 
half of Britain’s tobacco imports were re-exported, closer ties be- 
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tween American exporters and German manufacturers represented 
a potent threat to tobacco interests in England. 

Meantime, early in 1844, the question of tobacco duties again 
became a matter of discussion in the House of Commons, and 
motion was passed approving in principle the desirability of reduced 
duties on several categories of imports including tobacco. At the 
same time petitions of the Davises and others resulted in the ap. 
pointment of a select committee to consider the duties. After som 
six months the committee submitted two statements. The majority 
report, supported by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a committee 
member, held that insufficient time had been allowed for a proper 
study and that no recommendation could be made. The minority 
report, supported by Joseph Hume, committee chairman, held that 
ample time had been available and that ample evidence pointed to 
the need for a lower impost. 

Until the publication of the committee reports, in October, Ever. 
ett felt quite optimistic. Wheaton’s treaty with the German Cus 
toms Union, signed in March, had caused much uneasiness in the 
British government. British tobacco manufacturers, supported by 
Hume, had further encouraged the American Minister. Bu 
Wheaton’s treaty was rejected by the U. S. Senate in May, ani 
when the majority of the select committee failed to recomment 
lower duties Everett reluctantly gave up hope. 


Everett’s attempts represent the last serious moves in this perio! 


to bring about a reduction in British duties on tobacco imports 
Although ministers later made some efforts, their attempts wer 
short-lived. A brief attempt in Parliament, in July and August oi 
1846, to renew the movement against the three shilling duty oc 
curred without notice from Everett’s successor, Louis McLane 
George Bancroft, who followed McLane, felt that the duty wa 
excessive, but when he learned of his predecessors’ unsuccessful 
negotiations he felt that further efforts would be fruitless, and non 
of Bancroft’s successors to 1861 recorded any efforts in behalf o 
lower duties. 

This effort by the State Department and its representatives 1 
London illustrates both the strength and the weakness of one agri 
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rian group in its attempt to influence American foreign relations. 
The planters brought to bear more than enough pressure to initiate 
an attack on British tobacco taxes. More than that, tobacco men 
were able to keep the negotiations open for several years. Although 
the negotiations in London failed, the failure was not foredoomed. 
Similar efforts on the continent in the same years were at least par- 
tially successful. In the final analysis, responsibility for the failure 
in London rests on Stevenson and Everett. Stevenson might have 
had some success had he worked more closely with the English oppo- 
nents of the duties, the manufacturers and brokers and the men in 
Parliament. Everett began badly by failing to study and to under- 
stand from the beginning the importance of the duties to the British 
government. 

The planters could initiate and help sustain a diplomatic effort 
in their behalf, but were unable to give direction and force to the 
individuals who were directly charged with the conduct of the nego- 
tiations. The natural reluctance of Britain’s single-minded, conser- 
vative financiers to tamper with upwards of three millions sterling 
a year was too strong to be overcome by the irresolute efforts of 
the American Ministers. 





An Apostrophe to the Stone Mountain 
Situated in DeKalb County, Georgia 


A CLusTER oF PoEMs, FOR THE HOME AND THE Heart (New York, E. J. 
Hale & Son, 1878), by Alexander Means (1801-1883), is the most notable 
production of the academic muse of old Emory College. This collection of 
occasional verse, besides recording his friendships and his intense Southern 
patriotism, displays the dominant religious and scientific interests of the 
author. Dr. Means held the professorship of the natural sciences at Oxford 
from 1838 to 1855. Although his chemical lectures and his demonstrations 
in physics are best remembered, he could scarcely fail to be infected with the 
enthusiasm for geology which marked the epoch. A long poem on “The 
Noachian Deluge” in the same volume illustrates the orthodox piety, like 
that of Agassiz, with which he pursued his scientific studies. 


Great granite monster, whence thy birth? 
What age upheav’d thy giant form? 

Why has the rent and lab’ring earth 
Disgorg’d thee bare to sun and storm? 


Why cling’st thou to her breast, disown’d— 
A naked outcast, scath’d and peel’d— 
While smiling plains her lap has nurs’d, 
Are crown’d with wealth of wood and field? 


A foundling flung, without a name, 
*Mid winds and skies to stand alone; 
What paps have nurs’d thy Titan frame? 
What gorgon glance transform’d to stone? 


Thy natal hour no mem’ries reach— 
Far lost in a primeval age, 

When fire and flood, in fearful breach 
Of pristine order, shot their rage. 


Upheav’d to heaven, in hoary pride, 
O’er toppling thrones thou tow’ rest now. 
Wild hurricanes have lash’d thy side; 
Insulting thunders storm’d thy brow. 


Yet there thou gloomest, stern and strong— 
The wrecks of tempests at thy feet; 

The storm-god’s thrilling battle-gong 
Silenc’d, as all his hosts retreat. 
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Bald, bleak and bleach’d, thou ling’rest on, 
Survivor of a world entomb’d; 

And, rob’d in light, thy rocky throne 
Shall brave the skies till earth is doom’d. 


Great monumental pile, live on! 
For suns shall gild thy royal head 

When Egypt’s pyramids are gone, 
With all their underlying dead. 


Down deep below thy cloudless face 
The storm of internecine war 

May roll its columns round thy base, 
Led on by their portentous star. 


Unsheeted heroes long shall sleep 
In countless thousands at thy feet, 
And widows wail, and orphans weep, 
No more their mold’ ring dead to greet.* 


But though a people gor’d and torn, 
Bewail in blood their martyrs gone— 

No grief for millions thus that mourn, 
Shall ever stir thy heart of stone. 


In scathless strength and stoic gloom, 
Thou still shalt mock the wastes of years, 
Till herald thunders wake the tomb, 
And God in judgment pomp appears. 


‘During the late destructive war between the Northern and Southern States, a battle 
was fought near the base of this mountain. 


¥ 7 5 5 7 A 


The Srone Mountain is a huge and almost anomalous projection of solid 
Syenitic Granite, shooting up in solitary grandeur from an extensive outcrop 
of the granitic stratum which extends from New England through New Jer- 
ey, Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, terminating 
near the Tombigbee River, in Alabama. Its base approaches within one half 
ile of the Georgia Railroad, and is seven miles in circuit. Its elevation has 
been reported by Mr. George White, in his “Statistics of Georgia,” at 2,226 
feet above the small creek which runs near its base. It is inaccessible on all sides 
save one. The northern exposure presents an almost unbroken mural precipice 
of perhaps 1,000 feet in height. Altogether, it strikes the eye of the traveler 
2s a grand, solemn, naked, and unique geological monstrosity, which has 
arrested the gaze and commanded the attention of admiring thousands— 
standing, as it does, in the midst of widespread and luxuriant forests and culti- 
rated fields, and forty miles remote from the Kenesaw Mountain, the nearest 
onsiderable elevation, and one of the spurs of the Alleghany range. 
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EDITORIAL 


It is far easier to allege moral and cultural losses from one genera. 
tion to the next than it is to note compensating gains. It is a human 
habit, indeed a human failing, probably to be ascribed to no more 
profound cause than that the contemplative years of the individual's 
life begin just when he begins to be resentfully conscious of his loss 
of the free irresponsibility of youth. He feels that he was happier 
when he was younger, and so the world must have enjoyed a happier 
state when it was younger. The historian may have a sound enough 
knowledge of how bad the good old days actually were, the philoso. 
pher may espouse the doctrine of progress; the politician may descr 
the new day of equal rights for all, the divine may proclaim the 
coming of heaven upon earth. But historian, philosopher, politician, 
divine—all are men, with habits of thought not altogether reduced 
to the teachings they profess. However they may have trained 


themselves to take the long view when centuries are concerned, it i 


likely that theirs is the short view of ordinary folk when mere gen. 
erations are in question. 

College professors should occupy a special point of vantage for 
computing cultural gains and losses. They possess at least a relative 
stability in the whirl of things. It is their vocation to cultivate 4 
critical objectivity; and the historical sense is developed in them 2 
in no other group of individuals. Finally, they are in constant an 
intimate association with young people. With them the generatio 
is reduced to four college classes exhibited at once in a panorami 
view, and in his term of service a professor observes perhaps two 
score generations, each subtly distinguished from that which cams 
before and that which follows after. 

It is, however, too much to expect that this advantage shoul 
create a race of prophets, and at any rate Cassandra proved a long 
time ago that clairvoyance is a dubious asset. But professors d0 
know a thing or two. They are not only the most generous critics 0 
the rising generation, but on the whole, the most enlightened an 
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dependable. Their observations of the training and interests of 
their students may enable us to cast a cultural trial balance. 

Most professors would probably deplore the loosening of family 
ties in these times, but they would also be more keenly aware than 
other moralists of the petty tyrannies imposed by and the narrow 
ympathies resulting from the older discipline of the home. They 
must cope with the new freedom that youth has come to enjoy, some- 
times for the first time teaching the responsibilities of freedom. For 
the most part they find their charges less rebellious under a mod- 
erate discipline than did their forerunners, who sought to continue 
the rigid restrictions then orthodox in the rearing of children. 

It must be admitted that many of us are not happy about the 
apparent breakdown of teaching in the lower schools. Various 
causes, variously explainable, have caused entrants to college to be 
worse prepared than their predecessors in the elements of the liberal 
arts and sciences. Whatever may be debatable in the theory of sec- 


‘Mondary education, it is generally true that college freshmen have 


less book-learning than in the past. They have an infinitely wider 
experience, however, in many significant areas. The development 
of transportation and communication, for instance, has carried 
them out of the narrow radius of the communities in which they 
were born. Leaving out of account the involuntary travels of the 
G. I.’s, most of our students have seen more of the world than all 
but the most favored undergraduates of past eras. If they know 
less of literature, they are likely to know more of music and of art. 
They probably know less of ancient history, but they are more aware 


@of history in the making. Many of them in the pursuit of hobbies 


develop amazing technological skills. 
Oh yes, the professor sees much that disturbs him, much, how- 


mctver, that he may misinterpret by partial observation and false 


comparison. He deplores the apparently vast amount of idle time 
that results when children no longer are provided with a regular 
stint of school homework and household chores. He cannot feel 
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that the replacement of The Youth’s Companion and St. Nicholas 
by the comic books is anything less than a national calamity. The 
multiplication of sources of vicarious experience, too passively ab. 
sorbed to be wholesome, if it were not otherwise unwholesome— 
motion pictures, radio, and now television—makes him fear that 
what were hailed as enrichments of life may actually prove succes. 
sive impoverishments. 

“These thoughts may startle well, but not astound.” It is not to \ 
be believed that parents, taken all together, are any less careful of 


their offspring now than they have been in times past, that, even */ 


though conditions of life have expanded, home training has been 
blown away by the winds of change. Learning, moreover, is anf 
instinct of the human mind; though growing up in the world today 
entails sad wastage of time on superficially attractive but unprofit{\ 
able objects, the boy or girl wi// learn in spite of all. The fruit will 
hang green on the bough for a long time, but it will ripen in its 
season, and “ripeness is all.’ College professors, forever busy with 
this harvest, have little time or occasion to be fearful that it will fail. 


T.H.E. 








“BNancy. 


Seven Tales of Uncle Remus 


A Review by JutiIaA CoLLier Harris 


nthe same year that Mrs. Harris published the authorized LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JoreL CHANDLER Harris she edited the last of the series of Uncle Remus books, 
UncLe Remus Returns (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918). 


athe introduction to Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Sayings Joel Chan- 
ler Harris writes: “It needs no scientific investigation to show why he [the 
legro] selects as his hero the weakest and most harmless of all animals, and 
rings him out victorious in contests with the bear, the wolf, and the fox. It 
snot virtue that triumphs, but helplessness; it is not malice, but mischievous- 
yss.” Therefore, we know what to expect when we encounter once more the 
ily and mischievous Brer Rabbit in the series of seven Uncle Remus tales 
sued in the Sources & Reprints series of the Emory University Publications.* 
The delectable scamp whom the world has long loved and laughed with 


‘Mopears in three of these stories: “Brother Rabbit’s Barbecue,” “Brother Bear 


earns to Comb His Head,” and “Brother Rabbit Doesn’t Go to See Aunt 
” In the first-named, Brer Rabbit, caught by Brer B’ar in flagrant 
umbuggery, is ingloriously chased away. But the Little Boy is so surprised 
d disappointed at Brer B’ar’s victory that Uncle Remus at once appeases 
im by the account of Brer Rabbit’s ultimate victory over Brer B’ar, to the 
oint of cunningly persuading old Miss B’ar to cut off her husband’s head. 
Even more, when all the animals are frightened into going to pay tribute to 
unt Nancy, the spider-witch, grandmother of Mammy-Bammy-Big-Money, 
ber Rabbit is the only one smart enough to stay comfortably at home: “De 
eeturs went back an’ tol’ Brer Rabbit what dey done seed, an’ he jump up 
’ crack his heels tergedder, an’ holler ‘Ah-yi!’ an’ den he went on chawin’ 
iscud like nothin’ aint happen.” 

As we read these whimsical and savorous little tales, the years fade away 
d our childhood wonder and delight take possession of us with a nostalgia 
at is almost painful. Uncle Remus and the “creeturs” are just as fresh, just 
s real, just as full of frolic and laughter as they were more than fifty years 
0. That these seven little tales are slight, a bit unfinished, somewhat sketchy, 
nerely adds to their appeal, just as melodious chords, softly struck, bring back 
membered symphonies. 

We are confirmed afresh in the conviction that story and dialect are one and 
separable. Without the dialect, the wit, the earthiness, and the verisimilitude 
f the tales would be lost. Indeed, their author declared in the introduction 
pthe Nights with Uncle Remus: 


The discriminating reader does not need to be told that it would be im- 
possible to separate these stories from the idiom in which they have been 
recited for generations. The dialect is a part of the legends themselves, 
and to present them in any other way would be to rob them of everything 
that gives them vitality. 


beven Tales of Uncle Remus, by Joel Chandler Harris. Edited by Thomas H. English. 


mory Sources & Reprints, Series V, Number 2. The Library, Emory University, 1948. 
B pp. $0.75. 
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In the foreword an interesting account is given of the acquisition of they 
manuscripts, found long after the author’s death, and presented to the Jod 
Chandler Harris Memorial Collection at Emory by the Harris heirs. Alw 
appropriately, a description of this collection takes up five pages of the in 
troduction. 





Select Readings in American Government 


A Review by GLENN W. RAINEY 


Glenn W. Rainey, A.B. ’28, A.M. ’29, is Associate Professor of English d 
the Georgia Institute of Technology. William B. Stubbs since 1947 has be 
Executive Director of the John Bulow Campbell Foundation of Atlanta. 


To anyone who comes to a collection of “readings” in the field of social scien 
with the resigned expectation that the book will be tedious, dreary, and for 
bidding, the latest work of Professor Gosnell and Professor Stubbs will briny 
relief and surprise... Among the selections, to be sure, are the great standar 
documents which, even for the avid, make fairly heavy travel. Here are Mag 
Carta and the Petition of Right; the Articles of Confederation and the Ne 
Jersey Plan; Texas v. White, Coyle v. Oklahoma, and United States v. Won 
Kim Ark. Here are the fathers: Locke and Montesquieu; Adams and Pain 
and Jefferson and Hamilton. So far the book is standard. The choices bei 
inescapable, there is little to say. 

In at least two ways, however, the book achieves its fresh and inviting cha 
acter. One is in the mechanics. The type is large and clear. The publishe 
have not been grudging of light and space. The editors have adopted excellen 
modern methods of highlighting and pointing up material. The consequen 
is a book not just to be read, under duress, by the hard-driven student and th 
put up in a dusty row, but one to be enjoyed by schoolman and layman alik 
to be browsed in and referred to for many years. Always there will be ti 
likelihood—certainly one in which the editors will find extreme pleasure—th 
the average thoughtful person who takes the book in his hand will want 
read it through. 

The quality of freshness in the book is served equally well by the manner 
which the material comes up to date—for example, in the reprint of newspap¢ 
cartoons in the section on public opinion. Many of the selections for readi 
have a vital currency. There is the now semi-classic essay of the Institute 
Propaganda Analysis, “How to Detect Propaganda,” and there is the com 
panion piece, “How to Analyze Newspapers.” There is Harry Truman’s vel 
message in which he pays his respects to the rider as a legislative device. The 
is Turner Catledge’s lively discussion of the “smoke-filled room” and its ki 
dred phenomena. There is Smith v. Allwright, the important Supreme Cou 
decision of 1944 in the matter of Negro suffrage. There are, side by side, th 


1Select Readings in American Government. Edited by William B. Stubbs and Cull 


B. Gosnell. Scribner’s Political Science Series. New York, Charles Scribner’s So! 
1948. xii, 780 pp. $4.90. 
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statement of the Truman Doctrine and a selection from Reves’ Anatomy of 
Peace. There is a selection from Herbert Agar built around the important 
idea (call it the most important idea in the politics of our time!): “On the 
economic side democracy demands that society be so ordered that the spiritual 
affirmation has a chance to come true.” 

Perhaps the most ingenious section of the book is that dealing with the 
organization and procedure of Congress. By careful selection from the Con- 
gressional Record and various Congressional documents, and by shrewd con- 
densation, the editors have given a vivid and comprehensive picture of the 
actual working of the legislative houses. 

In every way the Select Readings in American Government affords cause 
for genuine satisfaction on the part of the editors and the publishers, and on 
he part of large numbers of students and citizens generally who already owe 

rofessor Gosnell and Professor Stubbs a heaping measure of gratitude. 





Cornerstone 


By Cuar.es R. Harr 


I have heard others say, and I, misled, 
Have sometimes said: 


“The Church is dying; we have now no need 
Of priest or creed.” 


Though scornful theirs, the words were wrung from me 
Regretfully ; 


I long have loved the Church, and to the thing 
We love, we cling. 


The sweetest sound the wind bears, as it swells, 


Is the church bells, 


And I shall love a spire against the sky 
Until I die. 


But is the measure of the Church’s worth 
Her wealth or dearth 


Of new conceptions, thoughts that may keep pace 
With our mad race? 


Is not her highest attribute her peace 
That does not cease? 


She is the last remaining quietness 
Amid our stress. 


While this is still within her power to give, 
The Church will live. 


The world may ring with conflict and debate; 
Let these abate 


Within her walls. The power of discourse fades; 
Silence persuades. 





ete 











EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


The School of Dentistry 


In its sixty-two years of providing professional personnel for the 
Southeast, Emory University School of Dentistry has passed through 
a four-stage history. The Southern Dental College, established in 1887, 
and the Atlanta Dental College, five years later, were developed from 
private funds in response to the grave need for dental educational 
facilities in this section. These two pioneer institutions consolidated 
in 1917 to form the Atlanta-Southern Dental College, an independently- 
operated institution, which was accepted into the family of schools of 
Emory University on September 1, 1944. It is thus the youngest of the 
University’s divisions, but with a record of having graduated about 
4,600 students, accounting for about 98% of Georgia’s dental prac- 
titioners. 


Admission to the School of Dentistry is based upon a minimum of 
two preprofessional years of study in an ‘accredited college of liberal 
arts, with certain specific requirements in the fields of English, Biology, 
Chemistry, and Physics. Applications for admission have become so 
unprecedentedly heavy during the past few years as to necessitate the 
adoption of geographical limitations on enrollment, whereby only 
residents of the Southeastern states are accepted. 


The four-year curriculum of the School is of necessity a prescribed 
course, with students admitted or promoted to higher standing but once 
a year. The primary objective of its faculty is to offer the soundest 
training possible through didactic and laboratory courses in the basic 
medical, dental, and technical sciences, and through adequate clinical 
practice to prepare its graduates to enter the general practice of den- 
tistry equipped with the highest order of skill and competence. The 
second objective is to stimulate research in the dental sciences and 
in the related medical sciences. 








A statement prepared by 
the Dean of the School of Dentistry 























